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ENELITH INKS.. 


are LOPS" in quality 


No inks rate higher in the estimation of offset lithographers 
who demand materials of unquestionable excellence... 
who cannot afford to worry around with inks less likely 

to give the fine results required. 


With all the exacting demands on an offset ink .. . 
to print full tone even after being thinned to flow 
easily and then having the film split in half by 
the rubber blanket, for instance . . . it means 
something when a line of inks in so many 
brilliant colors can maintain such a repu 
tation for unvarying high quality 

through so many years. 


A full description of the manufac 
ture of inks and fine dry colors and 
helpful suggestions for the elim- 
ination of many offset ink 
troubles are given in our 
booklet “Inks, Lithographic 
and Printing’, which we 
will be glad to send on 

request. 


The Senelith Ink Company, Inc. 


32-34 GREENE STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






























olor process plates, black and 
hites. highlights, originals For 
ted (cansher, posters, crayon 
olor plates, negatives or pos- 
ives for machine transfer, or 
oto-compored press plates, 
albumen or deep etch. 


WRITE 


WIRE 


It’s just as easy to give us instructions on most any offset plate 
making job as it is for you to talk over your requirements with a de- 
partment head in your own plant. Whether you write, wire, or phone, 
your instructions will receive personal attention and your job will 
have individual supervision by the heads of this organization. You 
will find here an out of the ordinary understanding of your needs, a 
willingness to cooperate to the fullest extent, and a thorough plate 
making knowledge based on years of experience. And when the 
size of the job and its peculiar problems make it necessary, the 
same personal service will come right to your desk to discuss your 
needs... This personal service is backed by complete facilities in 
operation twenty-four hours a day, ready to do any part or all of 
any offset plate making job you may have... Again we invite 
you to write—wire—or phone — 





MAKERS OF FINE OFFSET PLATES 


JACKSON i ELEVENTH...TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NEXEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 


Carborundum Powder 


¢ a 


Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 


Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copierlack 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Eag Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 


THE 





Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 
Gum Arabic 
Hand Rollers 
Hydroquinone 
Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 
India Paper 
Ink Mullers 
Ink Knives 
Ink Slabs 
Kalinin Drier 
Lavender Oil 
Liquid Tusche 
7 nks 
Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molieton 
Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Blankets 
Offset Inks 
“Offset Powder 
Opaque 
Palm Oil 
Pen Ink 
Pens, Litho 
Photographic 
Gelatine 
Planium Etch Salt 





Plates, Lithographic 


Press Boards 
Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 






Snake Slips 
Soapstone 

Sponges 

Steel Balls 

Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 

Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 

Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 

Transfer Papers 
Transparency Solution 
Tusche 

Varnishes 

Wire Brushes 

Zinc Plates 

Etc., Etc. 
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FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


CELLULOSE 
CLEANING PAPER 


Many deep-etched, or photo-composed plates are spoiled by the 
use of improper wiping materials while being processed. Lithography, 
especially the processing of the plate, is a chemical process and no 
impure materials may be used in any chemical process. 


The ideal and most efficient wiping material available for use 
on photo-composed plates is Cellulose Cleaning Paper which is a 
chemically pure product, absolutely clean, highly absorbent, ex- 
tremely soft in texture and sufficiently low in price so that it need 
only be used once. 


Cellulose Cleaning Paper which is chemically pure does not 
affect any chemical solutions; it is bleached pure white and this 
makes it possible to detect whether or not a plate has been wiped 
perfectly clean. Cellulose Cleaning Paper has excellent absorbing 
properties; it removes the last particle of chemical solutions from 
the plate without leaving any residue behind and without harming 
the most delicate dot of the printing image. 


Cellulose Cleaning Paper is made in three-ply pads size 12 x 20” 
and these pads are embossed with a corduroy pattern; in this form 
the paper is very convenient to handle and gives perfect results in 
cleaning. Cellulose Cleaning Paper is always ready for use without 
spoilage of material and without waste of time. It should be stored 
in a dry, dust-free room, properly wrapped. 


Cellulose Cleaning Paper 
packed in 100 Ib. lots sells @ $ .25 per Ib. 
" a eee —_— 
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Full directions for making deep-etch plates are given in our 
leaflet No. 149 which can be obtained on request. 


SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


62-54 GREENE ST. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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OTHER PLATE MAKING 
REQUISITES 


LITHO-VILO PLATE ETCH 


Unexcelled as a plate etch for both 
Zinc and Aluminum plates. 


JIFFY DEVELOPING INK 
Universally used in the U. S.; quick- 
drying, highly penetrating; highly 
resistant to etches, etc. 


TRANSOL DEVELOPING INK 
Highly recommended by plants doing 
fine half-tone and process color 
photo-offset work. 


IMPERIAL FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 
A dependable fountain etch formula 
developed to keep the plate desensi- 
tized, will not blind the work and is 
harmless to all press parts. 





There is no offset press plate 
made that cannot produce 


better work with CHAMPION 
ALBUMIN PLATES! 


EEE 


is not a mere, bombastic assertion on our part. 
It has been proven time and time again in photo-litho 
plants in all parts of the country. You too will become 
enthusiastic over this remarkable plate-processing method 


once you have used it. 


Champion Albumin is a concentrated liquid synthetic albumin 
that does not sour or otherwise deteriorate with age. Coat- 
ing solution is made in a jiffy merely by adding Champion to 
a given amount of water in which ammonium bichromate has 


been dissolved. Full instructions furnished with each container. 


Why not order a small quantity for trial purposes? A gener- 
ous trial sample will be sent to any part of U. S. or Canada, 


for 25c in U. S. coin or stamps. 


MULTILITH OWNERS 


Send for folder “Multilith Press Plate Making with Regular Photo-Offset Chemicals" 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


63 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The most successful 


VACUUM PRINTING FRAME 


LIKE THE MOST SUCCESSFUL VACUUM PICKUP PAPER FEEDER 
MUST HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF VACUUM 


LEIMAN BROS. 
Patented Rotary 


V A + U U M Air from cylindor through by-pass in OUTLET 
cylinder head enters this slot on its threaded for 


way to the outlet above.No opening in iron pipe. 


P curved inner surface of cylinder means 
quiet operation. 


Enclosed stud in piston holds 






























are da real dependable wing close to cylinder at top, 
preventing loss of sir pressure 
source of Vacuum—also or vacuum. 
, Air coming in at inlet 
pressure for pile feeders, at side comes through 
li li ld this slot into 
coolng inotype mouidas, cylinder head by- 
: H : pass and thence 
increasing melting speeds ag pe oe 
; No opening in cyryed 
with stereotype melters, pre. apace Boa 
; j of cylinder = 
agitating electrotype pod agen ee = 
solutions. operation. 









INLET 
threaded 
for standard 
iron pipe. 


No compositio 
tips to require 
renewel frequently. 


Wing kept in constant 
contact with cylinder 
by centrifugal force. 





Wing and cylinder 
surface become 
hard and glassy- 
like, insuring hinge enables wing 
® perfect fit to open and close, 
end positive pressure thus becoming wear- 
or vecuun. compensating by the action 
of centrifugal force. 


—— 







The easy-action 





Big air space resulting 
from small piston and 
Curved wings. 


You see Leiman 4ro5. norney VACUUM PUMPS 


On All the Real Classy Machines in the Industry— 
Gluers, Folders, Rulers, Presses, Vacuum Frames 


THEY TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 
GET THE FREE INFORMATION—LOOK FOR THIS PUMP ON YOUR NEXT MACHINE 


LEIMAN BROS., INC. 


NN-23 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MAKERS OF GBGOODB MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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INTO EVERY NEGATIVE ENTERS 
COPY— CRAFTSMANSHIP— CHEMICALS 


The better the copy—the better 
the craftsmanship . . . the better 
the chemicals—the better the 
finished negative. 

Merck Chemicals for the graphic 
arts field are better chemicals — the 


kind that go a long way toward 
promoting better results. 


* MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. * 
New York . Philadelphia . St. Louis . In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal . Toronto 
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PAPERS THAT ARE “ALERT” TO EVERY PRINTING TREND 


pedigreed printing papers 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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congratulations od JV a 


— 


ne eo, 
\50- 
VEARS OF SERVICE 


ORTY-EIGHT of which we have been with you, and endeavored to keep 
pace with the many improvements you have sponsored. 





N all of these years we have marvelled at the constant and steady prog- 
ress of your industry. 


OSTERING progressive activities has resulted in making the L.N.A. 
one of the outstanding Trade Associations in the country. 


HE forty-eight years of association with you have been among the 
highlights in our almost parallel period of service to the Graphic Arts. 


OUR success is well deserved and we wish you many more years of 
progress. 


NOW IN USE EVERYWHERE 


As cletx OO Vedintaar To. 


MAKERS OF 


PULP AND DRY COLORS FOR ALL 
VARNISHES AND DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
603-611 WEST 129th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE JACKSONVILLE 
ALBANY CLEVELAND DAYTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
MIAMI NASHVILLE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM 
MANILA MEXICO CITY HAVANA 
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PITMAN HAS BEEN IN THE 
DEEP-ETCH BUSINESS A LONG TIME - - - 
AND IN THAT TIME WE FOUND OUT A 
LOT OF QUEER THINGS 


E FOUND, for example, that testing the specific gravity of the deep- 
W5::. coating doesn’t tell very much about how thick the coating is 

going to be on the plate when it is dried down in the whirler. So 
now we make two separate tests on each batch of coating we make up. 
We know the Pitman Deep-Etch Coating (Positive Albumin) is uniform from 
batch to batch. We know it will work in your plant because part of the same 
batch is working satisfactorily in scores of offset plants throughout the country. 


The same thing is true of all the other chemical mixtures that go together to 
make up the Pitman Deep-Etch Process. They are all the result of long 
experience in literally hundreds of different offset establishments. You are 
in a position to take advantage of this experience. The identical deep-etch 
chemicals that are used in some of the most famous plants in the world are 


available to you — and the cost is low. 


Why not write and ask us how you can use this most advanced method of 
plate making in your own plant? If you are now making photo-lith plates, 
you don’t need to buy any additional equipment. With Pitman Deep-Etch 


you can get finer offset printing, longer runs from your plates. 


For details write the office nearest you. 


Harold Mi. Pitman Co. 


Lithographic EGuipment & Suyajpaly Division 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
150 Bay Street 5lst Ave. and 33rd St. 

Pacific Coast Representative . . G. GENNERT. Inc., 1153 Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Canadian Representative .... LATIMER. Lid., 7 Widmer Street. Toronto, Canada 
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The New, Improved Seamless 
Here’s What Tubing for Lithographic and | 
Some Lithographers Offset Dampening Rollers | 
Say About AQUATEX The experiences of hundreds of lithographers with | 


AQUATEX has proved that not only does it lengthen 





superior grade of color work.” 
4. Stays in position; will not creep; 


borne f - — the life of a dampening roller . . . in some instances 
the a” sOGE SRpTOVEMARE i Te — 100% .. . but it also helps to set new standards 
ing mechanism for a number of years. for fast production because it — 

“AQUATEX is the application of a simple 1. Gives an absolutely even distribution of water; | 
process to help a growing industry perfect 2. Throws no fuzz or lint; | 
the changing mode of reproduction. It not } 

ging P 3. Has uniform thickness; will not vary in strength | 

only cuts the cost, but enables us to do a eile ection tildes niin, 
g conditions; | 

| 

| 


“Our plant foreman after trying various 5. May be washed on or off the roller. 
dampening substitutes was confident that 
there was no practical one — when he tried 
AQUATEX it was with his fingers crossed; 
now he has his arms open and accepts a 
really great development.” 





Write to any of the following for information and samples: 
DISTRIBUTORS | 
Sam'‘l Bingham s Son Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.,and All Branches 


California Ink Co., San Francisco, Calif., and All Branches 


‘ AQUATEX has done a great deal to help E. Roy Dudley, Newark, New Jersey | 


one of the headaches of all lithographers The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, New York, and All Branches 


— the dampening device.” 
McKinley Litho Supply Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gustavo E. Mustelier, Havana, Cuba, and Puerto Rico 


“A point of contention in our plant has 
New York City 


always been the time lost in changing water National Roller Co., 


roll covers. With the use of AQUATEX this Printing Press Parts & Supplies, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
(Owned and operated by Wild & Stevens, Inc., Boston, Mass.) 





is cut to a minimum. 99 


@iyaqyi GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 











*®OLL 
SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS 


| 

211-217 N. CAMAC STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 

Lithographic — composition — newspaper — varnish — lacquering — every kind of good 


Roller makers for 73 years. 
roller required for good printing and lithographing. 
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LOOK INTO IT! 





Don’t take OUR word for it that ou MOLLETON 


is superior in many respects. Let us send you a trial 
lot, subject to your complete approval. 


Other ROBPORT Products 
to help guard your profits against excessive production costs: 


RUBBER BLANKETS ... . . . FLANNEL 
SEWN MOLLETON AND FLANNEL COVERS 
SEAMLESS MOLLETON AND FLANNEL COVERS 
DAMPERS .. . . . . LEATHER ROLLERS 
HAND ROLLERS . . . SCRAPER LEATHER 
SEAMLESS FOUNTAIN ROLLER COVERS 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


N CORPORATE D 
wnt IN THE LITHO SUPPLY BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 


New York: 100 Lafayette St., Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
Chicago: 402 S. Market St., Phone: WABash 6935 
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The logical material for supporting film evenly 
Cr: Met-ti'1e-| bane] TTS esis? @xXDOSsUres, 


Its characteristics include : _- 
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1. PERFECT ADHESION 





2. TWO TYPES~REGULAR AND MATTE 
3. EASY TO APPLY 

4. APPLICATION USED REPEATEDLY 

5. ECONOMICAL 

6. CLEAN 


7. DEPENDABLE 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE BEST MATERIALS 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK < 























T ADDS zest to life... 
makes it more interesting. 

But rarely has it, on its 

own, won a ball game or helped to 
smooth the way to success in photo- 


lithography. 


Team work . . . co-operation between 
photo-lithographers in conducting 
many group activities to promote 
the common good .. . is essential 
to success. It is a necessity in meet- 
ing the competition both of other 
processes and of unfair practices 


within the ranks. 


Ru gged Individualism 
IDs Great Stuff 





The recent Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers was a fine demonstra- 
tion of the helpfulness of concerted 
action. Many lithographers left that 
Convention with new inspiration, new 
ideas, and lots of invaluable informa- 
tion that could not have been ob- 


tained in any other way. 


The Convention was just a three day 
culmination to all the other days of 
the year, in which the Association is 
working constantly to improve con- 
ditions for its members and, indi- 


rectly, for the entire industry. 


Join N. A. P. L. now .. . for your own sake and as a con- 


tribution to the industry that gives you and your employees 


generous livelihoods. Then you can profit from the better 


ways of doing things that will be yours for the asking. 


Send today for more information. 


The National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The SURFACE 


has only been 
Scratched! 


BSERVATIONS at the 

annual convention of 

the National Associa- 

tion of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers leave the man on the 
sidelines in a somewhat bewil- 
dered state of mind. So extensive 
are the developments taking 
place before our very eyes and 
with such rapidity do new things 
come forth, that the wide prog- 
ress of the photo-offset industry 
is difficult to appreciate except 
by those who are close to the 
picture and who understood the 
potentialities of these newer 
things in the field of the graphic 
arts. Out of the bewilderment of 
new things and rapid change, one 
thing stands out upon which most 
of those who may conflict in their 
views elsewhere, appear to agree. 
This is the general acceptance of 


the idea that the surface has 
only been scratched in the field 
of photo-offset and that it bids 
fair eventually to revolutionize 
the graphic arts. 

Casting about at the national 
convention of the photo-lithog- 
raphers, we note a reflection of 
constant inroads of § scientific 
methods into the old rule-of- 
thumb. We note the results of 
chemical research and mechani- 
cal engineering progress,—accu- 
rate control of pH replacing the 
outmoded hocus-pocus of the 
mystery man in the pressroom 
whose stale beer, tobacco juice, 
and the like used to be guarded 
secrets in the offset plant. We see 
the old-timer who not only re- 
fuses to accept this new progress, 
but continues to buck it with all 
his stubborn will, pushed to one 
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ment. 


Listening to the enlivened discus- 


sions of new methods and new ideas 


among the mem- 
bership of this 
young and grow- 
ing lithographic 
association, and 
watching its ea- 
ger desire’ to 
move ahead on 
this tide of sci- 
entific progress, 
we are reminded 
that present-day 
lithography did 
not just grow up 
like Topsy. Be- 
hind everything 
lies vears of re- 
search, painstak- 
ing research, at a 
cost in dollars far 
beyond that pos- 
sible under the 
angelship of any 
one company no 
matter how large. 
And when we 
think of litho- 
graphic research 
and the immeas- 
urable results 


which it has ob- 


tained for the industry, we cannot 
help but call to mind the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation and the finan- 
cial support under the sponsorship of 
the Lithographers National Associa- 


side and eventually out of business by 
the rising tide of scientific advance- 











cAnnouncement 


oT everything published in a 
trade paper necessarily rep- 
resents the views of the editor, or 
for that matter, the publishers. 
When controversial subjects are 
presented, the editor may heart- 
ily disagree with one side or the 
other,—but if he wants to turn 
out a genuinely live, representa- 
tive paper, he will usually in 
fairness publish both sides, and 
let his readers draw their own 
conclusions. No _ trade paper 
honestly trying to serve its in- 
dustry will duck important con- 
troversies. And this is the policy 
we hope to follow here. Maybe 
we are “sticking our necks 
out,” —maybe we will be victim- 
ized by writers with an axe to 
grind,—and this would not be 
the first time that such has 
happened to us,—but we still 
believe that no trade paper which 
lays claim to serving its industry 
honestly can, or should side-step 

controversial matters. 
The Editors. 








tion which made the technical founda- 
tion possible,—and mentally we doff 
our hat as a tribute to the fifty-year 
old L. N. A. and its contribution to 
progress in the graphic arts. 


And then as 
we circulated fur- 
ther among those 
at the meeting in 
Washington, we 
heard the sound 
of a harsh note,— 
the question of 
price. If offset is 
to be used in 
many classes of 
work as merely a 
cheap substitute 
for __ letterpress, 
where is it 
headed? To the 
dogs, we heard, 
plus a few choice 
bits describing 
those who use it 
merely as a low- 
priced means of 
beating letter- 
presscompetition. 
Stop emphasizing 
price! This was 
the sum and sub- 
stance of the 
whole idea,—and 
in it, we heartily 
concur. 


So, out of the maze of discussion, 
these are the things which stand out 
and make their presence felt. Offset is 
only in its infancy. The surface has 


only been scratched! 
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WE sixth annual convention 

of the National Association 

of Photo-Lithographers, 
held in Washington at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Oct. 6, 7, and 8 
was, in every sense of the phrase, 
a “Share Your Knowledge” 
gathering. From the opening rap 
of President Paul Heideke’s gav- 
el on Thursday morning, Oct. 6 
to the last speaker on Saturda: 
afternoon, Oct. 8, the addresses, 
discussions, demonstrations, and 
exhibits were consistently and 
enthusiastically based on that 
theme. Said Paul Heideke: ** The 
purpose of our association and of 
this convention is to. present a 
way by which we can all share 
in the knowledge each of us, 
whether plant owner, plant man- 
ager, photographer, 


or salesman, has acquired, and 


pressman, 


to form permanent records for 
the preservation of that knowl- 


The way in 
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N. A. P. L. Meets in Washington 


The official family: 1. to r., 1st row, W. E. 
Soderstrom, R. M. Collins, Paul Heideke, 
Capt. L. B. Montfort, A. 
George Loder. Back row, J. R. Zimmerman, 


John Rollman, S. M. Sears, Merle Schaff, A. 


Fay representing 


G. McCormick, Jr., E. G. Karge representing 
S. E. Earle, L. B. Rosenstadt, Wm. A. Krue- 
ger, Jr. (newly elected) and W. W. Schau- 
mann. Another newly elected director, J. ( 
Stein, and M. A. Cross, who complete the 


board, were not present 


responded to that purpose was 
an outstanding feature of the 
convention. Group conferences 
were broken up time and again 
in the middle of discussions be- 
cause of lack of time, and the 
men in charge of the various ex- 
hibits kept every 
minute explaining their products. 

The convention was officially 
opened by Mr. Heideke on 
Thursday morning with a letter 
from George H. Davis, president 


were busy 





of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, welcoming the N. A. 
P. L. to Washington. Mr. Davis 
in his letter pointed out that 
“business may well look to the 
trade association for permanent 
recovery and further expansion.”’ 
A telegram of best wishes was 
also read from A. F. Harris, 
“Grand Old Man of the Graphic 
Arts,” and Chairman of the 
Board of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co., Cleveland. Then the report 
of the executive secretary, Wal- 
ter E. Soderstrom, was read. Mr. 
Soderstrom outlined the accom- 
plishments of the association 
office during the past year and 
the additional services planned 
for the membership during the 
coming year. He said that bulle- 
tins would be published periodi- 
cally on subjects such as cost; 
production standards 
and hourly rates for equipment; 
estimating standards, which 
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would call attention to items 
that might easily be overlooked in 
estimating a job, such as opaqu- 
ing and retouching; informa- 
tion on equipment installation, 
such as the type of equipment 
necessary for those wishing to 
specialize in one kind of work; 
information on wages and hours 
legislation, and labor unions; 
fair trade practices; and bulletins 
on buyer needs. Mr. Soderstrom 
told the meeting of the trips 
which he had taken in the past 
year and those which were plan- 
ned during the next to various 
plants throughout the country 
to gather information to be 
added to the “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” records. He told of inter- 
views with advertising produc- 
tion men in agencies and depart- 
ments of companies for the pur- 
pose of analyzing their needs. 
He said that investigations were 
being made into the various 
salesman’s compensation plans 
now being used. These and simi- 
lar subjects, he said, would be 
reported in the bulletins to 
members. 

Following the secretary’s re- 
port by Mr. Soderstrom, Archie 
J. Fay, National Process Co., 
New York, in the absence of 
George E. Loder, of that com- 
pany, read the treasurer's report. 
The meeting was then adjourned 
for luncheon. In the afternoon a 
trip was made to the National 
Bureau of Standards, which is 
the testing laboratory of the U.S. 
Government. A feature of this 
trip was inspection of a minia- 
ture experimental paper mill, 
where paper from the raw mate- 


rial to the finished product is_ 


manufactured. Other _labora- 
tories, where everything from 
materials for model low-price 
housing to silk hose are tested, 
were visited under the guidance 
of laboratory experts. Two bus 
loads of convention delegates 
made the trips. 

While the visit to the National 
Bureau of Standards was being 
made, a bridge party for the 
ladies was given in the Ladies’ 
Headquarters Suite at the hotel. 
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Prize winners in the bridge com- 
petition were Mrs. Fred Wikoff, 
New York; Mrs. J. A. Belvin, 
New York; Mrs. Eileen Wood, 
Attleboro, Mass.; and Mrs. F. 
W. Weldon, of New York. The 
party was sponsored by Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corp., Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., and 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., all of 
New York. 


HE convention re-convened 

later in the afternoon of the 
first day to hear Capt. L. B. 
Montfort, legal counsel for the 
N. A. P. L., on the subject of the 
“New Maximum Hours and 
Minimum -Wages Law.” Capt. 
Montfort went into a detailed 
interpretation of the law as it 
affects the photo-lithographing 
industry. How the ceiling for 
hours and the floor for wages will 
give an added impetus for the 
necessity for stricter estimating 
and cost accounting was also 
pointed out. Each phase of the 
law was carefully explained so 
that the plant owner could be 
absolutely sure of operating with- 
in strict compliance. 

On Friday morning Paul Hei- 
deke delivered the annual ad- 
dress of the president. Mr. Hei- 
deke said he wanted to thank the 
members of the association for 
the fine co-operation which had 
been extended him as president. 
It was this spirit, he explained, 
that had contributed to the fine 
progress which the association 
had made in the past year. 

Following the presideni’s ad- 
dress, detailed discussions of 
production, sales and organiza- 
tion problems by members, 
based on their actual experiences, 
got under way. John W. 
Rollman, of Intelligencer Print- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa., talked 
on “Salesmen’s Compensation.” 
Since Mr. Rollman’s talk is 
carried elsewhere in this issue, 
it will not be necessary to report 
it here except to say that it was 
typical of all the discussions at 
the convention in that it repre- 
sented the results of an extensive 
fact-finding investigation of the 








subject. Mr. Rollman named the 
salesmen’s compensation plans 
now in use by one hundred com- 
panies, breaking them down into 
those who paid straight commis- 
sion, commission and _ salary, 
straight salary and other means 
of compensation. He then pre- 
sented his conclusions as to what 
in his opinion had been found to 
be the best plan for the photo- 
lithographing plant to adopt. 

Lee B. Rosenstadt, of Ardlee 
Service, Inc., New York, fol- 
lowed Mr. Rollman with a talk 
on routing work through the 
plant from the time it is received, 
to the time it is delivered to the 
customer. By the aid of a chart 
showing the days of the week 
alongside the various production 
steps which the job takes, Mr. 
Rosenstadt demonstrated how it 
was possible to know each hour 
of the day what progress was 
being made on the job. 

A pleasant surprise was pro- 
vided members at this session by 
the appearance of a well-known 
speaker not on the program. He 
was R. V. Mitchell, Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Mitchell, who was introduced by 
Summerfield Eney, of Champion 
Coated Paper and Fiber Co., 
told of the place of research in 
the lithographing industry, and 
described the work of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation 
in Cincinnati and New York. He 
pointed out that a new era and a 
new attitude had come into the 
industry leaving the old, with its 
rule-of-thumb methods, guess 
work, and “‘secret”’ processes be- 
hind. He said that while the 
Foundation was thirteen years 
old and had accomplished great 
things, in actual fact the surface 
of research had not been scratch- 
ed. Mr. Mitchell told the con- 
vention that it belonged to an 
industry the end of whose future 
development was as yet nowhere 
in sight. 

At the close of Mr. Mitchell’s 
address, the convention ad- 
journed to the Dragon Room of 
the hotel for luncheon, and to 
hear Benjamin M. Robinson, 
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member of the New York Bar, 
talk on “Labor Problems in the 
Lithographic “Industry.” Mr. 
Robinson talked on a highly im- 
portant and provocative subject, 
and his complete address is car- 
ried in this issue of The Photo- 
Lithographer. The afternoon ses- 
sions were then resumed with 
group conferences on costs, esti- 
mating, accounting, plant lay- 
out, specialization vs. general 
work, developing salesmen, the 
foreman’s value to the plant, new 
business by advertising, old 
equipment vs. new, order vs. 
chaos in organization, price list 
selling and deep-etch plates. 
They were led by A. H. Spauld- 
ing, Spaulding Moss Co., Boston, 
and Keith Rosser, Dando Schaff 
Printing and Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The high point of the con- 
vention’s social program was the 
annual banquet and dance held 
in the hotel ballroom Friday 
night. It was a gala night. A 
delicious dinner, favors in the 
form of noise-makers, balloons 
and funny hats, an accordion 
player who wandered from table 
to table playing requests, and a 
radio soloist from station WJSV, 
all added to the holiday spirit of 
the banquet and dance. It was at 
the banquet that Merle Schaff, 
on behalf of the association, pre- 
sented President Paul Heideke 
with a gold watch. 
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The final day of the conven- 
tion on Saturday began with a 
special breakfast meeting for 
lithographers producing special 
products. The technical discus- 
sions were resumed with Major 
Wallace W. Kirby presiding. The 
first speaker was F. R. McCrumb, 
chemist of the W. A. Taylor Co., 
of Baltimore, who spoke on “pH 
Control”’ and gave a demonstra- 
tion of its use. Mr. McCrumb’s 
paper is published in this issue. 
The interest created by his talk 
was evidence again of the new 
spirit of investigation and re- 
search present throughout the 
convention. Following the talk 
on pH, a symposium discussion 
on technical production prob- 
lems was held, led by Joe Ma- 
chell, Stecher-Traung Litho Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., Harvey Glo- 
ver, Sweeney Litho Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J., Summerfield Eney, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton O., and W. N. Misu- 
raca, National Can Co., New 
York. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed were blanket washes, rol- 
ler setting, the care of rollers, 
dampening materials, materials 
used in graining, masking meth- 
ods in the preparation of a nega- 
tive, developing solutions, offset 
papers, moisture of papers, and 
moisture of inks. 

In his talk Mr. Machell, speak- 
ing from the practical standpoint 
of an experienced practical press- 
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man, advocated standardization 
of methods in the pressroom. In 
the setting of rollers, for ex- 
ample, he said that it should be 
standard practice for the press- 
man to set his rollers and for the 
foreman to check him. In the 
interests of smoother operation, 
he also emphasized the need for 
standardization of blanket 
washes. Because he followed a 
standard procedure in his plant 
he pointed out that he was now 
able to get 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 
impressions out of a_ blanket, 
without embossing whereas it 
used to be around 200,000. The 
usage time had also been extend- 
ed to 5 to 6 months. As for the 
cause of the blanket embossing, 
he said it was due to over pack- 
ing. 

For cleaning rollers, Mr. Ma- 
chell suggested 4 ounces of a 10 
per cent solution of caustic 
potash in 16 ounces of water be 
used and a swabber. 

In his discussion of offset 
papers Mr. Eney debunked the 
notion that there is any such 
thing as  “pre-conditioned”’ 
paper, which is sold to the 
printer apparently to meet any 
type of condition. Pre-condi- 
tioned for what and for whom? 
he asked. He said that any pre- 
conditioning must be done in 
the same room in which it is 
printed, not at the mill where 
conditions similar to those at the 
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printers very probably do not 
apply. He pointed out that it was 
unwise for the printer to keep 
paper in the plant too long be- 
fore it was used. In running off- 
set paper, it must always be run 
with the grain long, otherwise 
there will be undulations’ in the 
paper, he warned. 


HE Saturday noon luncheon 
) sl held in the Dragon 
Room of the hotel, where H. A. 
Hopf, management engineer, 
New York, spoke on “ Manage- 
ment in a Changing World.” 
Mr. Hopf, who was awarded the 
gold medal for outstanding serv- 
ice rendered in the cause of 
management at the convention 
of the International Committee 
for Scientific Management held 
at Washington recently, told the 
meeting that with the lack of 
security existing in the world to- 
day, and the quality of risks 
present in the business world due 
to the changed relationship be- 
tween government and business, 
higher taxes, and the smaller 
profits which have been the re- 
sult, the need for more intelligent 
management essential for 
survival. He pointed out that 
increasing competition was mak- 
ing it much more difficult for a 
business to earn a profit, unless 
stringent and rigid management 
policies were adopted. He said 
that it was futile to lament what 
may seem like the almost intoler- 
able conditions which business is 
facing today, since it was like 
polishing brass on a sinking ship. 
The present attitude should be, 
instead, a receptivity to new 
ideas, and adaptability in a 
changing world. He pointed out 
that business too much of the 
time was looking for new worlds 
to conquer when it might well 
try to liquidate the gains it had 
already made. 

After the luncheon on Satur- 
day, technical discussions were 
resumed until 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, at which time the con- 
vention was officially ended. 
Election of officers had been held 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Not all the remarkable 
speeches, exhibitions, comments 
and catastrophes at the recent 
convention were confined to the 
meeting room. Roaming thru the 
corridors, cadging free drinks in 
the cocktail lounge and listening 
at keyholes, our wandering re- 
porter picked up a lot of informa- 
tive although sometimes libelous 
dope. 


There was the famous case of 
the missing glasses, for instance, 
rivaling that other epic which 
involves the identity of the gent 
who put the overalls in Mrs. 
Murphy’s chowder. Well, who 
done it? We mean who pinched 
Farnsworth’s glasses. It’s getting 
to be a fine state of affairs when 
a gent can’t retire to the privacy 
of a barber shop to catch a quick 
nap without having someone 
walk off with his bifocals and 
leave behind an old-fashioned 
stereoptican. Bring them back! 
Your identity is known! 


Is there a doctor in the house? 
No, we don’t mean Doc Meloy, 
because we saw the room that 
wasn't his. Next year we are 
going to ask that every room 
Doc Meloy is not occupying be 
so labeled. 


Paul Heideke did a grand job 
of making the pre-convention ar- 
rangements and seeing that the 
meeting sessions ran off on sched- 
ule. He was first to arrive and 
one of the last to leave. When he 
did leave, we are informed by 
our agents that he went right 
home and went to bed, which is 
what we are going to do when 
this epic account is completed. 
Come to think of it, besides 
going to bed we are going to 
lock the door and hide the key. 


Another busy little bee at the 
convention was Walter Soder- 
strom who developed a Demspey 


crouch and a great bobbing and 
weaving defense after tangling 
with the first six exhibitors who 
didn’t like the position of their 
booths. When we locate the first 
exhibitor at some Utopian busi- 
ness show, who admits that he is 
thoroughly satisfied with posi- 
tion, size, lighting, service, etc., 
at his booth, we are going to have 
him stuffed and mounted in the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


It’s a boy at the Howard Cole- 
hower, Jrs.! And whoare the Cole- 
howers? Well, did you see that 
big, smiling, genial fellow at the 
Godfrey Roller booth? That was 
Mr. Colehower, former all East- 
tern football tackle for the Uni- 
versity of Penn. On the eve of 
the Convention his father-in-law, 
William P. Squibb, head of 
Godfrey Roller, sat in our room 
and heard the news come over 
the wire that he was a grand- 
father for the second time. It 
was a boy, born Oct. 6. 


Boy meets girl all over again 
at the Convention! And there is 
a little ““‘Happy” in this meet- 
ing, too. Walter Soderstrom says 
he will be godfather, while Sum- 
merfield Eney—well, all he does 
is laugh at Walter. 


Champion story teller at the 
convention, by common consent, 
was Lee Rosenstadt of Ardlee. 
Bill Kane was a close runner-up, 
but could not quite make up in 
the length of his stories the ad- 
vantage that Lee had on him in 
quality. 


Champion voice holder in the 
singing contest was not either 
Tony Math of S and V or Ray 
Collins of Mathias. After both of 
these big barrel-chested birds 
had completely given out of 
wind a little skinny pigeon- 


(Turn to page 49) 
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Hiehlightine the EXHIBITS 


HE splendid cooperation of the companies listed below through their 
f pendinn a exhibits at the Sixth Annual Convention of the N. A. P. L. has 
won the acclaim of lithographers who attended the sessions. In brief form, 
necessitated by space limitations, THE PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER reviews the 
exhibits, listing wherever possible the names of each company’s representa- 


tives in attendance. 


AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 

Karl H. Foesten 

I. Thorner 

F. Soennecken 

Considerable interest was manifested 

in the large colorful exhibit consisting of 
a series of color cut-outs shown through 
the courtesy of Einson-Freeman Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Other features 
were a series of attractive half-tones on 
Reprolith Ortho Films and enlarge- 
ments on Brovira Paper. 


R. P. ANDREWS CO. 
George Kennedy 

This well known Washington paper 
merchant displayed many outstanding 
lithographed specimens produced on 
mill brand papers manufactured by 
companies such as Appleton Paper Co., 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Hammermill 
Paper Co., Rising Paper Co., West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. and others. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
R. E. Baum 

A wide variety of lithographed and 
printed specimens illustrated the versa- 
tility of the new suction-fed Quintuplet 
Baum folding machine, displayed on the 
floor, and designed especially for small 
folding of direct mail literature, package 
inserts, etc 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
CORPORATION 
George Welp 
John F. McQuade 
L. J. Peters 
Many of the latest developments in 
litho and tin decorating inks, also in 
lithographic supplies, were featured in 
the IPI exhibit; emphasizing the com- 
plete service available to the industry. 


KELLOGG COMPRESSOR & MFG. 

CORP. 

J. F. Weller 

Actual demonstration of the Kellogg 
Automatic Controlled Tray Cooler 
stressed the importance of keeping solu- 
tion trays within 2° of desired tempera- 
ture, permitting uniform temperature 
for uniform finishing results. 
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GELB MFG. CO. 

Joseph Gelb 

Herbert Gelb 

A striking display of printing and arc 

lamps focusing attention on the “hot 
spot” eliminator feature of the Gelb 
line called forth considerable attention 
from visitors at the booth. 


FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO., DIVI- 
SION GENERAL PRINTING INK 
CORP. 

John Devine 
J. Allan Belvin 
William O'Hara 
E. J. Halligan 
Louis Tamb 
Outstanding specimens of _ litho- 
graphed work produced with Fuchs & 

Lang inks were attractively displayed in 

the exhibit hall, supplemented by an 

additional private display. 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 

William P. Squibb 

H. H. Colehower 

C. Walker Jones 

This well known manufacturer of 

rollers displayed for the first time 
““Aquatex”’ which is claimed by its 
makers to be ‘the new, improved seam- 
less tubing for lithographic and offset 
dampening rollers, thereby permitting 
an even distribution of water. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE & FILM CO. 


M. E. Jones 

William Kelley 

C. W. Curtis 

In addition to their many well known 

products, there was exhibited for the 
first time commercial process and soft 
gradation panchromatic plates for color 
separation, also available on film. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 

Alfred Stull Harris 

Harry A. Porter 

Vernon R. Mitchell 

J. V. Valiant 

William D. Wood 

Frank England 

A complete showing of chemicals 

recently introduced to the industry 





teaturing “Harris Deep Etch Process”’ 
and “Harris Surface Plate Process” 
were supplemented by practical dem- 
onstrations under supervision of the 
company’s representatives. 


PHILLIP A. HUNT CO. 
Jack J. Spring 
Frank O. Casseboom 
A complete showing of this company’s 
line of photographic chemicals for the 
lithographer was complemented by the 
distribution of Hunt’s latest price list. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 
co. 
Fred W. C. French 
Joseph Costello 

Practical demonstrations of the 
‘““Monotype-Huebner Photo-Imposing 
Equipment included M-H 
Adjustable Layout and Register Table, 
M-H Register Chase and the M-H AIll- 
Metal Registering Vacuum Frame with 
lamps and pump. 

The demonstrations stressed all op- 
erations involved in operating this 
system with the single exception of 
finally exposing the plate. A layout 
shown on the Layout Table, which reg- 
isters negatives in position on acetate 
film stretched over the M-H Register 
Chase, transferring the chase from the 
Register Table to the Vacuum Printing 
Frame and apply frame. 


System.” 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
Oswald A. Olsen 


The Hamilton Light-Aliner line-up 
and register table simplifies all work, 
such as layout of forms, paste-up of 
copy preliminary to photographing. It 
is claimed by the manufacturer that 
Light-Aliner eliminates squares and 
measuring instruments. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CoO. 


James Coutts 
William Brown 
Irdell Eachus 
Featured in this exhibit of printing 
and arc lamps was the new Macbeth 
Mercury Arc for printing and projection 
work, 
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C. F. PEASE CO. 
J. R. Schwab 
Carl E. Capman 
Frederick W. Bensing 
A complete 


equipment for the industry. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 

Kenneth W. Martin 

Kenneth Sloan 

H. B. Latimer 

Displayed was the Pitman Flashing 

Lamp, the modern method of flashing 
half-tone negatives; Newick Diaphragm 
Control for producing consistently good 
negatives with minimum attention on 
part of operator. Other equipment on 
exhibit was the Pitman Cabinet Type 
Printing Frame and the Pitman Film 
Cabinet for storing of films. 


R. R. ROBERTSON 

Considerable attention was focused on 
the Robertson Temperature Control 
Unit for controlling the temperature of 
developer. The Robertson Etching 
Machine. designed for etching large 
plates of thin metal, was also on dis- 
play at the booth. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO., 
DIV. GENERAL PRINTING INK 
CORP. 

A. F. Herman 
William Recht 
E. G. Schreibeis 
W. A. Burns 
One of the highlights of the display 
in their private room was the Ruther- 
ford Photo-Lettering Machine. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 

Anthony J. Math 

Arthur J. Mahnken 

Fred C. Wikoff 

An outstanding litho- 

graphed specimens, consisting of direct 
mail, poster and die-cut pieces produced 
with Sinclair & Valentine inks elicited 
considerable comment from the many 
who stopped at the attractive display. 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 
John B. Webendorfer 
Albert Eaton 
John Farnsworth 
The Webendorfer Simplematic Offset 
Press displayed under actual working 
forth considerable 


display of 


conditions brought 
praise from the many visitors at the 
booth. 
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battery of Heli-o-Lite 
white flame, open arc lamps, available 
in both printing and camera types, 
featured the attractive display of Pease 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
G. J. Farmer 


The practical use of interchangeable 
type and automatic margin justification 
on the improved Vari-Typer photo- 
composing machine received much at- 
tention from those who witnessed the 
actual operation of the Vari-Typer, 
recommended by the manufacturer as 
ideal for photo-composition work. Avail- 
able to the booth visitors was a copy of 
the latest type book issued by the com- 
pany, showing more than fifty. of the 
most popular type faces available, be- 
sides a variety of many modern foreign 
language fonts. 


CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 


Jack H. Berwitt 
Morton H. Strasburger 


Unusual half-tone and Benday shad 
ing effects (in line), with a stroke of the 
artist’s brush, highlighted the showing 
of Doubletone drawing paper, which is 
claimed to cut the cost of illustrations 
in half through the application of Craf- 
tint developing fluids on Doubletone. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
W. P. Tuck 

Against a background of murals de- 
picting scenes at the Dayton factory 
were displayed, in racks, sets of Dayco 
litho rollers. Complete information on 
the application of Dayco rollers to 
every condition of the press room were 
made available to interested callers at 
the exhibit. 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC. 


Robert Jordan 
Marc Statler 
Paul Lamboit 


Tastefully designed with proofs of 
transparencies in lithographed, en- 
graved and gravured form, the Dufay- 
color booth elicited considerable from 
many of its visitors. Also exhibited was 
the Curtis-Dufay separation negative 
maker, an instrument enabling opera- 
tors to turn out balanced grainless 
continuous tone negatives from trans- 
parencies. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
INC. 


Allan F. Clark 
A specially constructed illuminated 
display illustrated the increasing use of 
Neoprene in the making of lithograph 
and printing rollers. Stability at high 
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speeds and superior resistance to ink 
vehicles and washing solutions are 
listed among the many claims made for 
Neoprene rollers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


John McMaster 

Alexander Clair 

W. N. Rutherford 

Presented for the first time to the 

industry were many striking examples 
of Kodachrome in size 5 x 7 inches. It is 
claimed by this exhibitor that the new 
size, which has been in demand since 
the miniature size was first put on the 
market, has opened up a new field for 
color reproduction work. A number of 
striking illustrations were also dis- 
played, made from 35 mm. Kodachrome 
by several well known lithographic 
plants. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL 

WORKS 

Jack Kelt 

A full line of dry plate photographic 
chemicals, also two types of collodion 
for wet plate work were featured in the 
Mallinckrodt exhibit. Available to visi- 
tors was the latest catalogue recently 
issued for the industry, also samples of 
a new type of purified gum arabic. 
MERCK & CO., INC. 


P. H. Staub 
J. E. Matthews 
A feature of the Merck display was a 

presentation of a ruler listing the chemi- 
cals available for the industry. The 
Merck graphic arts catalogue was also 
distributed to visitors who manifested 
considerable interest in the complete 
line of chemicals displayed in the at 
tractively designed exhibit. 


The exhibitors were no mean 
contributors to the “Share Your 
Knowledge” theme of the con- 
vention. In addition to personal 
demonstrations and talks by at- 
tendants, considerable descrip- 
tive literature was distributed. 
It is possible that there are some 
who might have missed some of 
the literature, mislaid it, or 
would like additional copies. 
THe Puotro-Litnocraener will 
be very glad to furnish copies of 
any of the literature distributed 
by exhibitors, on request. 
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HE problem of labor in the 

lithographic industry may 

be divided into two parts: 
first, the simple question of 
recognition of the union organi- 
zation in your field by employing 
lithographers; secondly, the dif- 
ficulties you must face arising 
from the jurisdictional dispute 
between the lithographic union 
and the printing unions over the 
offset press, and from the fact 
that you are an industry within 
a larger industry, the graphic 
arts. 

Let us quickly dispose of the 
first. Legislation in the past few 
vears now makes it unnecessary 
to argue for the legality of col- 
lective bargaining. This doesn’t 
mean that large groups of you 
won't evade the law at the drop 
of a hat, because you will. But I 
wasn’t assigned the job of selling 
you on the economic desirability 
of collective bargaining, and 
union organization of your em- 
ployees. I personally believe in 
genuine union recognition, and 
not mere lip service to the law. 
You, in this industry, have the 
good fortune of having one un- 
ion, reliable, respectable and 
honorable. You should take ad- 
vantage of this fact. 

Neither management nor la- 
bor has a monopoly of either 
brains or stupidity. Of course, 
the union has pulled “boners” 
and will continue to do so. But 
what employer has never done 
wrong! Of course, the union may 
often disagree with you on things 
to be done, or things not to be 


*Before 6th annual convention National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, Wash- 
ington, October 7, 1938 
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done. If it always agrees, then 
either you or the union is a bad 
representative. You are repre- 
senting opposite sides. There 
must necessarily be differences 
of opinion and judgment; but 
there is always ground for rea- 
sonable compromise. If a forced 
recession from your _ position 
turns you into a confirmed union- 
hater; if conferring with a union 
delegate spoils your digestion; if 
seeing your men independent in 
the knowledge that they have 
honest, intelligent leaders to deal 
for them, makes you a confirmed 
neurotic, then gentlemen, you 
had best quickly retire to where 
you may dream of an economic 
order which has passed from ex- 
istence. Unfortunately, there are 
still many employers who re- 
gard today as a mere bad dream 
it will pass, they say, simply 
hold tight and don’t yield. To 
these gentlemen, honest and in- 
dustrious, I offer my regrets. 

It is my opinion that under the 
law and by reason of sound eco- 
nomic policy, your recognition of 
the lithographic union should be 
unhesitating. You have much to 
gain from unionization. The ex- 
perience of our Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, for example, 
proved that one of your greatest 
protections against destructive 
price-cutting was a_ standard 
wage scale. 

The lithographic industry is a 
part of the larger graphic arts 
industry. Its problems—in sales, 
manufacturing and labor—are 
closely related to the other com- 
petitive processes. You must 
view your industry. in the light 
of the whole, and this is particu- 





larly true of the labor situation. 

The anomaly of an industry 
within an industry poses imme- 
diately a basic question in this 
day of centralized action. Does 
the lithographic process, pro- 
ducing some $225,000,000 worth 
of goods yearly, really constitute 
an independent industry? If it is 
so set up today, should it be? If 
it is not so set up, should it be? 
To this date, at least, lithography 
has been and is an autonomous 
industry. It has its own employer 
associations, and the Lithogra- 
phers National Association is 
now celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. It has its own trade 
publications. It has its own trade 
union, dating back at least 50 
years. It had its own Code 
Authority. 

Should it so continue? Shall! 
it so continue? The ultimate an- 
swers to these queries will be de- 
termined both by you and the 
other employers within the in- 
dustry, together with techno- 
logical and commercial develop- 
ments generally in the graphic 
arts. Frankly; the actions of em- 
ployers show that they have a 
decided distaste for answering or 
even considering them. But you 
will have to ar.wer these ques- 
tions whether you wish to or not. 

Within the graphic arts, there 
are six printing unions and 
one lithographic union. The 
printing unions are craft unions. 
Your lithographic union is an 
industrial union. Five of the 
printing unions combine into an 
Allied Printing Trades Council, 
the chief function of which is to 
sponsor and promote the Allied 
Printing Trades label. The litho- 
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graphic union is outside of this 
Council and has its own union 
label. It is not a part of the 
Allied Council,.because the Coun- 
cil won't take it into the group. 


The Graphic Arts Unions 

LL of your graphic arts 
A unions, including the litho- 
graphic union, belong to the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Prior to the death of Charles 
Howard, you had an anomalous 
situation arising from the posi- 
tion Mr. Howard held as Secre- 
tary of the C. I. O. and also as 
president of the International 
Typographical Union, which was 
still affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Today, 
that link between the C. I. O. 
and the graphic arts is gone. 
Do not assume from this, how- 
ever, that there will not be any 
future connection. 

Most of you are undoubtedly 
aware of the long pending juris- 
dictional dispute between the 
lithographic union on the one 
hand and the printing pressmen 
and photo-engravers on the other 
hand. If I can read the signs cor- 
rectly, this jurisdictional dispute 
will at a very early date come to 
rest on your doorsteps. For this 
reason, I think it advisable to 
tell-you of this dispute, as I see 
it, in quite some detail. I don’t 
want you to fail to recognize 
your own baby. 

During the time when the 
lithographic. industry consisted 
of flat bed and rotary presses 
and did not seriously interfere 
with printing jobs, neither the 
printing pressmen nor the photo- 
engravers evidenced any real 
interest in you. The lithographic 
industry, comparatively speak- 
ing, was only a small piece of the 
graphic arts pie. When the in- 
dustry began to grow and the 
offset press came into existence, 
the printing pressmen were smart 
enough to realize that here was 
a potential threat to their efforts 
to control all the presses in the 
graphic arts. Therefore, back in 
1912, they tried to teach some 
printing pressmen at the Printers 
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Home the art of operating an 
offset lithographic press. 

The lithographic union pro- 
tested to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1913 that the 
printing pressmen were invading 
the organizational field which 
properly belonged to the litho- 
graphic union. The lithographers 
claimed simply that the offset 
press was a lithographic press. 
The A. F. of L. appointed a com- 
mittee to study the matter, and 
received a committee recommen- 
dation in 1915 that jurisdiction 
of the offset press should belong 
to the printing pressmen and 
that plate making for this press 
should be under control of the 
photo-engravers. It is interest- 
ing to note at this late date that 
one of this committee of three 
was a barber, one a plumber and 
one the head of the New York 
State Federation of Labor. Not 
one of them was a printer or 
lithographer. 

From that time until the pres- 
ent date, the printing pressmen 
and the photo-engravers have 
claimed jurisdiction of the offset 
press and of offset plate making, 
respectively, while in fact the 
lithographic union has at all 
times maintained control of or- 
ganized workmen in the litho- 
graphic field. The steady sub- 
stitution of offset presses for flat- 
beds and rotaries was under litho- 
graphic workers. Lithograph- 
ic pressmen and _ lithographic 
plate makers ran the presses and 
made the plates. I think it is 
common knowledge that at no 
time could the printing press- 
men or the photo-engravers sup- 
ply men even if lithographic em- 
ployers would deal with them. 

The steady increase in offset 
press installations and the favor- 
able increase in work going to 
lithographic firms in the past ten 
years brought the matter to a 
head. In the spring of 1938, the 
Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor ratified 
the action of prior conventions 
in awarding the offset press to 
the printing pressmen and off- 
set plate making to the photo- 


engravers. At the end of some 
25 years of conflict, however, the 
printing pressmen and _ photo- 
engravers are still without juris- 
diction in fact, because they 
can’t supply skilled lithographic 
workmen. 


Results of the Dispute 


HE printing unions have de- 
T voted cansiderable time and 
efforts to promote their printing 
label against the lithographic 
label. Their actions have taken 
several main paths. First, they 
have sought municipal and state 
legislation favoring the Allied 
label and discriminating against 
the lithographic label. The lifho- 
graphic industry has been suc- 
cessful thus far in opposing these 
actions. In New York, they have 
persuaded Governor Lehman 
twice in the past two years to 
veto legislation requiring the 
Allied label on all printed mate- 
rial bought by the state. Last 
year, the employers and the 
union combined in an action and 
enjoined the City of New York 
from discriminating against the 
lithographic label. In this action, 
in which I acted as counsel, the 
Court said: 


“The Amalgamated Lithographers of 


America so far as the record here discloses, is 
a bona fide recognized labor union. . . . 
There is nothing to cast doubt on its bona 
fides as a union or on the effectiveness of its 
activities in behalf of its members. Under 
such circumstances the city has no right to 
insist upon the label of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, whose members are en- 
gaged in letterpress printing, in preference 
to the label of the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America, whose members are 
engaged in lithographic printing. In the 
competition between these two types of 
printing—lithographic and letterpress—the 
city cannot under the guise of selecting the 
label of the union in one exclude the other.” 


Second, they have sought to turn 
business from lithographers to 
printers on the ground that the 
lithographic label was not a true 
union label. Both forms of action 
by the printing union are in- 
creasing, and will continue to 
increase. 

In January of this year, the 
Executive Council of the A. F. 
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of L. disapproved the use of a 
union label by the lithographic 
union and at the same time rec- 
ognized the label of the Allied 
Printing Trades unions as the 
only bona fide union label in 
connection with all forms of 
printing, including offset. On 
March 15th of this year, Presi- 
dent William Green of the A. F. 
of L. sent out a letter calling 
this action of the Council to the 
attention of all of its affiliated 
unions. Thereupon, the printing 
unions began an aggressive cam- 
paign to turn lithographic work 
to letterpress printers. They cir- 
cularized buyers of lithographed 
products to advise them that 
such products bearing the litho- 
graphic label would not be 
deemed union products and to 
advise them that all union 
graphic arts products must bear 
the Allied label. Union litho- 
graphic plants today can only 
produce with the lithographic 
label. Therefore, the action of 
the printers is against litho- 
graphic products. 

Buyers of graphic arts prod- 
ucts are not familiar with the 
intricacies of this jurisdictional 
dispute and of course, the print- 
ing unions neglect to state that 
the lithographic label is an illegal 
label only in the eyes of the A. F. 
of L. The validity of a union 
label depends upon the integrity 
of the union issuing it. It does 
not depend upon the approval of 
any labor body. The lithographic 
label is registered in the various 
states. It has been in use for more 
than a quarter century. It has 
been approved in every court 
action in which its validity has 
been tested and it is today ac- 
cepted generally throughout the 
country. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the cam- 
paign of the printers is causing 
difficulties today and will cause 
increasing difficulties. The print- 
ing unions have a total member- 
ship many times the number of 
lithographic employees. 

It will not do for lithographic 
employers to say “we are not 
concerned because we do not pro- 
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duce material with the lithograph- 
ic label’; or to say “we are not 
concerned because we do not 
have a union lithographic shop.”’ 
The problem is one for the litho- 
graphic industry as a whole. Let 
these employers know that if 
union lithographic shops lose 
their customers who require a 
union label that they will not 
permit their presses to remain 
idle but will become another 
part of lithographic press capac- 
ity seeking any kind of work 
which can be produced on these 
presses. Let these employers, to- 
gether with all employers, recog- 
nize that the autonomy of the 
lithographic industry is being 
questioned. Is the lithographic 
industry an autonomous indus- 
try or is it only a part of the 
entire graphic arts? I do not be- 
lieve that this industry can long 
remain autonomous in the full 
sense of the word if its employees 
are organized within the printing 
unions. 


The Employer in the Middle 


NFORTUNATELY 

faced with a _ troublesome 
problem which you cannot 
avoid. Unfortunately also, this is 
one of those instances in which 
the employer, fair or unfair, as 
labor may think him to be, is 
right in the middle. Jurisdic- 
tional fights always have unfor- 
tunate results. But so, too, do 
price cutting fights between em- 
ployers have unfortunate results 
for the employees. An organized 
industry means cooperative ac- 
tion in a defense as well as in 
promotion of the industry. 

So long as it is feasible within 
the industrial growth of your in- 
dustry to remain autonomous 
you will want todo so. Your prob- 
lems are not printing problems. 
Printers are not lithographers. 
You have your own technical 
schools, your own trade associa- 
tions, your own problems and 
your own methods in handling 
them. It is only natural for you 
to feel then that it is best for you 
and for your customers that 


you~ _ are 





lithographers deal with litho- 
graphic workers and that litho- 
graphic companies solve their 
own problems. 

In the very nature of things, 
you are competitive with print- 
ing and increasingly so. You are 
also numerically much weaker 
than printing plants. We would 
not be realistic if we did n.t 
admit that fair trade or labor 
decisions by a graphic arts group 
would follow what is best for the 
majority, and the majority 
would be letterpress printers. 

There is no simple answer to 
this problem. The matter is in 
itself complicated. Then, too, 
the peculiar set-ups in different 
localities makes the problem 
take different turns. In one it is 
purely the union label. In an- 
other it may be the boycotting 
of products using lithography. 
In still another, it may be an 
inter-union struggle for control 
of the workers. The fact that 
there is no clear-cut answer to 
these problems, however, does 
not require you to ignore them. 

You must seriously consider 
your problem in its various 
phases. That calls for joint dis- 
cussions and joint action. That 
means close cooperation with 
ach other and with the litho- 
graphic union, where advisable. 

You must take an active part 
in any local movement which 
seeks to uphold the lithographic 
industry and_ the- lithographic 
label. 

If you operate a mixed plant, 
with both lithographic and letter 
press equipment, my suggestion 
is that the two parts of your 
organization be separated physi- 
cally as. far as possible. 

Like all other matters, this 
will find a solution and you will 
still be doing business whatever 
the solution may be; but your 
frank observations and discus- 
sions today will help you to- 
morrow. You may not be able 
to avoid the situation entirely 
as some of the forces at play are 
beyond your control, but you 
will learn how to ease the impact 
of unpleasant conflict. 
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HE prime consideration in 
the selection of a plan for 


compensating salesmen of 


lithographic products is that the 
selected plan be mutually bene- 
ficial. Please notice that I men- 
tion the words “‘mutually bene- 
ficial’’ because they are so very 
important. No plan can succeed 
unless both parties—in this case 
the employer and salesmen—re- 
ciprocate. In considering the 
various plans to be outlined let 
us try to keep this thought fore- 
most. 

About a year and a half ago I 
was charged with the responsi- 
bility of employing several sales- 
men and, naturally, some meth- 
od of compensation had to be 
adopted. About the only plans of 
which I had any knowledge were 
the straight salary and straight 
commission plans. However, 
after spending some time in 
searching for information and 
ideas on the subject, I discovered 
that some of our leading sales- 
men’s and graphic arts’ publica- 
tions had compiled some very 
useful data. In one investigation 
the practices of nearly a hundred 
various industries were reviewed 
and thirteen different plans of 
compensation were noted: 


24 paid straight commission 

25—commission and salary 

14—straight salary 

7—salary, commission and ex- 
penses 


~ 


commission and drawing 
account 

3—salary and bonus 

~ * Before 6th annual convention, National As- 


sociation of Photo-Lithographers, Washington, 
October 7, 1938. 
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Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


3—salary, drawing account and 


commission 
2—-commission with drawing ac- 
count 
2—-salary and expenses 
1—commission and expenses 
1—salary, expenses and _ profit 


sharing 
1—a percentage of gross profit 
and drawing account 
1—fifty-fifty, salary and com- 
mission 


The straight commission and 
the salary and commission plans 
are of course the most widely 
used, not because they are neces- 
sarily the best for the salesmen 
and the house, but merely be- 
cause they are the most simple 
to operate and are the plans 
about which we know the most. 
Then, too, depression conditions 
have made it necessary for many 
business firms to change from 
straight salary to salary and 








commission or just straight com- 
mission. 

One large lithographer used to 
pay straight commission month- 
ly and sent a weekly drawing, 
account check. This he had to 
discontinue and is now advanc- 
ing his salesmen a small amount 
of money—just enough to carry 
them along to pay expenses— 
but he is not sending weekly 
checks to their homes. He says 
they are now working on the 
principle that they believe in— 
value received—so that a sales- 
man must earn money before 
they pay him. Others are pay- 
ing commissions on work in 
process, giving the salesman at 
least part of his commission be- 
fore the work is completed. In 
considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of a few of the 
plans, we find the following: 

THE STRAIGHT COMMISSION 
PLAN based upon volume pro- 
tects only the house. It does not 
give the salesmen a definite in- 
come and surely no ease of mind 
with which to plan intelligent 
selling. It does encourage an 
effort for volume, but in disre- 
gard of profit for the house. The 
salesman is interested in meeting 
competition and selling volume, 
but not in building accounts. 

If he receives a commission 
only on jobs that show a profit, 
he becomes critical of the pro- 
duction department and often 
blames them for inefficiency and 
the cause of his losing his com- 
mission. He might even suggest 
substituting cheaper materials in 
disregard of the interests of the 
customer. Proper cooperation be- 
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tween the plant and salesmen is 
difficult in a plan of this kind. 

When a commission is paid 
only upon minimum price orders, 
with a bonus for selling above the 
minimum, the salesman is en- 
couraged to seek the lowest pos- 
sible price from the estimator 
and sell the job above what is 
considered a fair price. This 
eventually causes the customer 
to lose confidence in the house. 
Here again the salesman is more 
interested in making his bonus 
than in helping the house hold 
its accounts. 

THE STRAIGHT SALARY PLAN is 
ideal during prosperous times 
because it gives the house com- 
plete control over the salesmen. 
However, the salesman is very 
often prone to be satisfied and 
to lack the constant urge to 
fight for business at a profit. He 
is interested mostly in keeping 
up his volume to justify his 
salary and not in profits for the 
house. To encourage this type of 
salesman to sell at a profit a 
bonus can be paid, based on a 
share of the profits after his 
sales reach a certain volume and 
a profit is shown on the whole. 

In one plant the sales are 
averaged over a _ three-months 
period. If they are above the 
quota and a profit is shown, the 
salesmen receive bonus checks. 
The percentage of profit to be 
paid depends entirely upon what 
the house can afford and upon 
how much encouragement they 
desire to instil into their sales- 
men. In some cases the percent- 
age has amounted to as much as 
twenty-five per cent and in 
others, as little as three per cent. 
In this plan there are no com- 
plications or complaints from 
the salesmen so far as salary is 
concerned, provided the work 
shows a profit. However, when 
there is a loss, very often dis- 
putes arise between the sales- 
men and the production depart- 
ment. The salesman feels that he 
has been penalized for the in- 
efficiency of the plant staff. 

A novel plan has been sug- 
gested to the printing industry 
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In order to afford a perspective view of this method of compensating salesmen, let 
us suppose that salesmen are employed upon a basis of fixing salary upon 10 per cent 
of the cost of the printing sold, plus 25 per cent of the margin as shown by the job 
summary records. 


Price Cost Profit 
$1,000 $ 800 $200 
1,000 900 100 
1,000 1,000 None 
1,000 1,100 None 


Salesman’s Salesman’s House 

Salary Share Income Margin 
$80 $50 $130 $150 
90 25 115 75 

100 None 100 None 
110 None 110 Loss 


Now let us suppose the same analysis of salesmen employed on the basis of a salary 
of 8 per cent of sales plus 25 per cent of the margin. 


Price Cost Profit 
$1,000 $ 800 $200 
1,000 900 100 
1,000 1,000 None 
1,000 1,100 None 


by Mr. Oliver Wroughton, secre- 
tary of the Graphic Arts organ- 
ization of Kansas City, Missouri. 
His plan should work equally 
as well for photo-lithographers. 
It suggests paying the salesmen 
ten per cent of the cost of work 
sold, or eight per cent of the 
selling price, plus twenty-five per 
cent of the profit or margin over 
cost, shown by an accurate job 
summary. This method will give 
the salesman some advantage, 
especially when his salary is 
based on ten per cent of the cost 
and some of the jobs fail to show 
a profit even if costs are in excess 
of the selling price. His efforts, 
however, should still be directed 
towards selling work at a profit, 
because his twenty-five_per cent 
share of the profit is greater than 
ten per cent of that share on the 
cost which should be profit, un- 
less your estimating or costs are 
extremely out of line. 

The suggested plan minimizes 
disputes between the salesmen 
and the production departments 
and penalizes the salesmen less 
than the house when the jobs 
fail to show a profit. Accurate 
costs and production records are 
a great aid in settling any dis- 
putes that might arise. The per- 
centages of commission men- 
tioned herein can be adjusted to 
fit various classes of work and 
can be increased or decreased as 
conditions demand. Small orders 
need greater percentages than 





Salesman’s Salesman’s House 

Salary Share Income Margin 
$80 $50 $130 $150 
80 25 105 75 

80 None 80 None 
80 None 80 Loss 


do the larger ones. The principle 
involved is that salesmen’s com- 
pensation should be based partly 
upon volume sold and partly in 
proportion to profits earned. 
During the question and an- 
swer period following Mr. Roll- 
man’s discussion some interest- 
ing facts were disclosed. One 
question asked was: “‘ What per- 
centage of commission should the 
salesman receive on the amount 
of the paper used on a job where 
the mark-up on the paper is 
only five per cent?”’ Mr. Rollman 
said he did not have any in- 
formation on a plan wherein a 
separate commission was paid 
for paper or miscellaneous pur- 
chases and another on labor. He 
further stated that in his experi- 
ence, which covered over twenty- 
five years in the printing busi- 
ness, he discovered that the 
printing, lithographic and photo- 
lithographic industries were 
paper finishing businesses and 
that if a substantial profit was 
not realized on the paper, ink, 
outside binding and other mis- 
cellaneous purchases, it would be 
very difficult for a plant to show 
any profit at all. Depending on 
the uncertainty of labor opera- 
tions for a profit would, indeed, 
be a great risk, but not so on 
paper and the miscellaneous pur- 
chases, he said. And added, “‘ We 
know what they cost and we 
surely are entitled to a just 
(Turn to page 50) 
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IFTY years ago this Octo- 
ber Grover Cleveland’s 
first term as President of 


the United States was drawing 
to a close. The Government of 
that day was concerned with a 
problem which no longer dis- 
tresses our Federal officials: the 
problem of how to spend an 
obstinately mounting surplus in 
the annual accounts of the U. S. 
Treasury! By the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1888, a sur- 
plus of $103,000,000 had accrued. 
Said Cleveland: “‘The fact that 
our revenues are in excess of the 
actual needs of the Government 
justifies a reduction in the 
amount exacted from the people 
for its support.” 

That ought to be a fairly 
swift indication of how long ago 
it was that the Lithographers 
National Association was found- 
ed! Thus, as this month, on Oct. 
5 to be exact, marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the association, 
it is a time for congratulation, 
and also, perhaps, of remember- 
ing. One cannot but be impressed 
with the changes that have taken 
place since the fifth day of Octo- 
ber, 1888. When Julius Bein, the 
first president of the association, 
delivered his initial address there 
were approximately 260 litho- 
graphing establishments distrib- 
uted throughout the country, 
operating between 1100 and 1200 
steam lithographic presses. In 
1888 there were still Indians in 
the West that had not yet been 
subdued; above 59th Street in 
New York there were great 
stretches of rocky land, unoc- 
cupied save by squatters in huts; 
there were no subways, and the 
elevated trains ran by steam; 
the newest wonder of the world 
was the Brooklyn Bridge; the 
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At the banquet for which the 
“rollers” shown here served as 
menu and program, speakers 
included Frank Gehring, Joseph 
R. Keogh, Wm. F. Long, and 
John B. Muir, all of New York. 


linotype machine was only five 
years old; John L. Sullivan was 
champion of the ring; there 
wasn’t a golf course in all Amer- 
ica. Lithography, discovered in 
1796, was 92 years old, but still 
very young. 

Still to come were the rotary 
press, the offset process, the im- 
provements in rubber | which 
have permitted the use of rough 
finish paper, the development of 
the photo-composing machine, 
the deep-etched plate,—the later 
refinements which have contrib- 
uted toward building up an 
industry which does an annual 
business of over $150,000,000. 
It must not be assumed, however, 
that only since these later de- 
velopments has lithography been 
recognized as an important proc- 
ess in the United States. Inter- 





Lithography in the United States 


By Ricuarp Ro.Ley 


est in lithography in the United 
States dates back to the early 
years of the last century. 

The honor of producing the 
two earliest lithographs in the 
United States, according to Wei- 
tenkampf, belongs to Bass Otis 
of Philadelphia in 1819, though, 
he adds, the National Intelligen- 
cer reports that a Dr. Mitchell, 
also of Philadelphia, had a litho- 
graphic stone with ink in his 
possession as early as 1808, and 
a lithographed illustration was 
produced for the Analectic Maga- 
zine in Boston in 1816. “‘ These 
first expressions of a new art,” 
Weitenkampf comments, “had 
little to recommend them, artis- 
tically speaking.” 

Nevertheless, interest in the 
new method of reproduction 
must have developed rather rap- 
idly, for in 1826, it is reported, 
a silver medal was awarded by 
the Franklin Institute to a 
Robert Peale for his copy on 
stone of his own portrait of 
Washington. Dr. D. J. Mac- 
Donald, educational director of 
the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation in New York, in an 
article published in a German 
publication, quotes a remark 
made by Robert Peale at the 
time which indicates the enthu- 
siasm with which artists received 
the new art: “I was among the 
first of the artists,” says Peale, 
“employing this admirable 
method of multiplying drawings. 
In 1826 I went to Boston and 
devoted myself for some time to 
lithographic studies, executing 
a number of portraits and other 
subjects and finally a large draw- 
ing of my own portrait of Wash- 
ington.” 

Other lithographs of the same 
period were Robertson’s Grand 
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al Celebration, produced in 
+35 in New York, and Tilton’s 
Jacob Perkins, produced in Bos- 
ton and lithographed by Pendle- 
ton, in 1826. As a result of these 
works, the commercial impor- 
tance of the new process quickly 
came to be recognized. Subse- 
quent records show an increase 
in the production of lithographic 
printing both in Boston and New 
York. Indeed, during the next 
quarter-century, 1825 to 1850, 
the “grease crayon” movement, 
as it was known, was taken up 
by scores of artists. 


CCORDING to Weitenkampf, 

the earliest drawings showed 
a predominantly French influ- 
ence, both in subject matter and 
technique. In the employ of 
Imbert’s, of New York, at the 
time were names like Duponchel, 
Bancou, Canova, Duval. Many 
companies were importing 
French artists and technicians 
to take charge of their litho- 
graphic departments. 

As is shown by the majority 
of lithographic works extant in 
public libraries and private col- 
lections from that day, litho- 
graphic artists prior to 1860 to 
1870 devoted themselves chiefly 
to portraiture and topographical 
subjects. Representative litho- 
graphs of this early period were 
brought together and published 
in album form first by N. Currier 
from 1838 to 1862, and were re- 
published with additions some 
years later by Currier & Ives, 
New York. Naturally, these 
lithographs appear crude and 
inadequate when compared with 
modern lithographs. 

Color printing in some form 
must have been practiced by 
lithographic artists and lithog- 
raphers almost from the first. 
However, the first real evidence 
of any degree of success in the 
use of color appeared in 1845 on 
the cover page of The Warf, a 
publication edited by the poet 
Longfellow. Four years later, in 
1849, Max Rosenthal, in Phila- 
delphia, made the chromo-litho- 
graphic plates for what is believed 
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One of the early plants of the Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Co. in Boston 


to be the first book in the United 
States fully illustrated by this 
process. It was a book that lent 
itself especially well to color, 
under the title, Wild Scenes and 
Wild Hunters. At the time, ac- 
cording to the National Census 
of 1850, there were only eleven 
lithographing companies in the 
United States, employing 162 
employees. 

Beginning at about this time, 
with the improvement in me- 
chanical equipment, the interest 
of the artist in the lithographic 
process began to wane. Lithog- 
raphy was gradually becoming 
an industry, a means of earning 
a livelihood rather than a means 
or artistic expression. Although 
Weitenkampf, as Dr. MacDon- 
ald has pointed out in his article, 
has written that a high degree of 
interest by the artist existed as 
late as 1870, when the Album of 
American Artists was issued by 
Prang & Co., this must be rec- 
onciled, he says, with the fact 
that the editor of a leading art 
journal of the time vainly en- 
deavored to revive the fast- 
waning interest of artists in 
lithography. 

Mechanical improvements, 
however, up to that time had 
not been great. The first practi- 
cal development had been the 
process of transferring duplicate 





copies of the artist’s drawing 
upon the stone, thus enabling 
the hand pressman to utilize 
the full capacity of the largest 
stone then available. Quantity 
production was made possible 
to the extent of 200 to 250 sheets 
a day on hand presses. Then 
came the power press in 1865, 
which increased the speed of 
printing to as high as 600 per 
hour. But there is little doubt, 
according to Dr. MacDonald, 
“that mechanical improvements, 
—the substitution of steam for 
hand-power presses, the dis- 
placement of flat-bed by direct 
rotary presses (1903-1915), and 
these in turn by offset presses 
(1910-1930), and the substitu- 
tion of photo-mechanical for 
hand transferring methods, in 
short, the commercializing of 
lithographic printing, contrib- 
uted heavily to the loss of interest 
on the part of artists in lithog- 
raphy.” 

Nonetheless, hand methods 
were only slowly displaced by 
the machine in the lithographic 
industry. It was in 1907 that 
William Huebner invented and 
built the first photo-composing 
machine in the United States, 
and successfully composed the 
first half-tone color subject. A 
durability test conducted three 
years later yielded 24,000 im- 
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pressions from this type of plate. 
However, according to Dr. Mac- 
Donald, photo-composing ma- 
chines were not readily accepted 
by lithographers. He states that 
except for Goes Lithographing 
Co., in Chicago, and Rolph- 
Clark-Stone in Toronto, who in- 
stalled machines in 1914 and 
1915, respectively, relatively few 
additional installations took 
place during the next decade. 
“It is reasonable to assume,”’ he 
says, “that the unsatisfactory 
results secured by users of albu- 
min plates had an important 
bearing upon the situation.” 


HATEVER such lack of de- 
VV velopment may have been 
due to, hand transferring 
methods generally prevailed 
throughout the industry up to 
1925 or later, he says. “Since 
that time, however,” he con- 
tinues, “‘due in part to improved 
lenses, in part to better photo- 
graphic plates and films, in part, 
probably to a considerable de- 
gree, to the deep-etched plate, 
and in part to the discovery of 
controls which make longer runs 
and more even quality possible, 
the substitution of machine for 
hand transfer metnods proceeded 
much more rapidly. With the 
development of new low-priced 
but adequate photo-mechanical 
equipment, hand transfer meth- 
ods, while they will still play a 
part, will play an increasingly 
minor one.” 

That, briefly sketched, is the 
story of lithography in the 
United States since the first 
lithograph of record was pro- 
duced. There are of necessity 
countless omissions. It does 
not take into account the part 
that organized lithography has 
played in shaping the industry. 
That the association has been a 
force is evidenced by the fact 
that it is today celebrating fifty 
years of growth. There were 
many times when it could have 
disbanded, many times when it 
nearly did. Sectional quarrels, 
jealousies, disputes over person- 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Young Lithographers | 


Congratulate Oldsters 


By Joun L. KroneEnBERG 
President, Young* Lithographers Association 


HE Young* Lithographers Association salutes the Lithog- 

raphers National Association on the occasion of its fiftieth 

anniversary as an active trade association. It is fitting 
that the newest of all organizations in the lithographic industry 
should pay tribute to the oldest—to an association which since 
its inception in October, 1888, has continuously served the 
lithographic industry. A quick glance at the history of the in- 
dustry in the United States reveals how accurate was L. N. A. 
founder Julius Bien when he opined, “Greater progress is possi- 
ble, and no better means to this end can be found than in the 
close association of those who are engaged in the various branches 
of our profession. The advantages in its better conduct through 
the interchange of the experiences of the members cannot be 
over-estimated, and must accrue to the benefit of the entire 
trade.”’ 


Though this statement was not familiar to the lithographers 
who organized the Young* Lithographers Association in October, 
1937, the words might well have served as a preamble to the 
constitution which they drew up, so aptly does this nineteenth 
century speech express their twentieth century ideals. Just as in 
1888 employing lithographers joined together for their mutual 
benefit, so 49 years later did the younger men in the industry. 
This time it was not the owners of plants, but their sons, their 
executives, their salesmen and their technicians who united in 
a spontaneous effort to broaden themselves, to learn of the 
problems of the industry, to understand their competitors and 
to better prepare themselves for the future. 


Independently conceived, organized and operated though it is, 
the Young* Lithographers Association supplements the un- 
selfish work of the L. N. A. and other graphic arts trade associa- 
tions in building a stronger and more aggressive industry ad- 
justed to the requirements of modern business. Specifically, the 
new organization provides a forum (1) for the consideration of 
particular problems under the guidance of appropriate experts, 
(2) for the interchange of industry information about produc- 
tion, sales and management, (3) to develop and strengthen the 
personal relationships between individual members of the in- 
dustry, (4) to understand and consider from an industry stand- 
point the executive problems which must in time be faced by at 
least certain of its members, and (5) generally to maintain and 
promote the high ideals of the lithographic industry. 

In a word, the purpose of the association is educational. 
Its goal is members who are attuned to present needs, adaptable 
to future needs and equipped to fulfil them. This goal, as 
reached, means inevitably a stronger, more stable and steadily 
progressing industry. 

And so, as the Young* Lithographers Association embarks on 
its second year, it offers the Lithographers National Association 
its sincere felicitations as the latter commences its second half- 
century. 


* Does not refer to age. 
























































RACTICAL retouching is 

simply the art or process 

of coordinating the 
utilitarian and functional ele- 
ments of the subject in the 
photograph, whether it is a 
printing press, a pump, an auto- 
mobile, an electric iron or a 
piece of wood, with eye appeal. 
For example, you have undoubt- 
edly seen photographs of auto- 
mobiles in the lower-price field 
which have been retouched so 
that they look like luxurious, 
swank, expensive models. The 
retouching was not done deliber- 
ately to deceive or mislead, but 
to coax prospective buyers, 
through eye appeal, into roman- 
ticizing about how fine it would 
be to own an automobile, es- 
pecially the model shown. A 
basic appeal to prospective pur- 
chasers is pride of possession. 
An attractive, retouched photo- 
graph of a product awakens and 
stimulates that pride. Hence re- 
touching plays a very important 
part in advertisement illustra- 
tion. 

Attractive retouching is ac- 
complished by highlighting and 
shading the photograph at the 
proper places. Yet, in our opinion 
so little understood are the 
principles of highlighting and 
shading that their full potenti- 
alities are seldom realized. It is a 
selective process. Meager knowl- 
edge of how to use light and 
shade is responsible for much 
poorly executed and sloppy work 
in present-day catalogs. There 
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LIGHT and SHADE 


A continuation of the discussion 
on practical retouching and offset 


photograph preparation 


By Jacos STEIN 


Stein Studios, New York 














For rubber or iron, as illustrated at the top, spray dull black and 
keep the highlights above the center. For wood, as shown in the 
illustration in the middle, all grain should be drawn with an air 
brush. It should be sprayed slightly lighter than rubber material 
before graining is applied. For steel or chrome, as shown in the 
bottom illustration, keep the highlights above center of the subject. 


must be an understanding of 
why some surfaces must be 
darkened to show depth, and 
other areas lighted so as tu stand 
out prominently. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, that a care- 


ful study of the photograph be 
made before beginning the actual 
retouching. For example if there 
are brass parts on the subject, 
the proper highlighting of these 
must be taken into account. If 
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the subject is equipped with 
rubber cables or tubes, just how 
to retouch these so that they can 
be identified must be understood. 
Wood parts that might show, 
and iron and steel areas, chrome 
fittings, all must be considered 
separately for retouching. They 
must be retouched to resemble 
as perfectly and ideally as pos- 
sible what they actually are so 
as to show the machine or prod- 
uct to its best advantage. 

Brass surfaces should be re- 
touched smooth and soft, then 
sprayed to give a dull lustre. 
All large surfaces are sprayed 
with the airbrush, while small 
dreas are painted by hand. A 
dark gray No. 4 color is used for 
spraying rubber tubes, insula- 
tion, cables, mountings, ete. 
Rubber surfaces must have a 
soft appearance, and for this all 
tones of gray are usea. A white 
highlight is never used since rub- 
ber does not reflect highlights. 
All wood surfaces must show the 
grain, even though the photog- 
rapher did not catch it in his 
picture. A flat surface of medium 
gray No. 2 or No. 3 is used for 
this purpose, and the grain is 
drawn in, using a No. 4 or No. 5 
gray, which will give a woody 
surface. 

On iron and steel an airbrush 
and a medium gray No. 3 is 
used, with the steel surfaces re- 
touched so as to reflect somewhat 
more light than the iron. Where 
iron casings on a machine are to 
be shown, it is best to blow out 
all of the surrounding iron and 
steel areas and treat the casings 
with a brush by hand. Chrome 
surfaces should always look very 
shiny. A No. 1 gray background 
and good black and white will 
produce a good effect of bright- 
ness. The first thing, though, is 
to study carefully the different 
planes and surfaces before any 
work is begun, treating the light 
as though it were projected from 
the upper left hand corner. All 
parts that protrude must be 
painted lighter, the further out 
the lighter, while all parts be- 
neath ledges and in corners 
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This shows the correct light and shade for a box or container. 
All light should be seen as coming from 
the upper left hand corner. 


should be shaded. Throughout 
the retouching the vision of a 
light projecting from the upper 
left hand corner must be borne 
in mind. 

When retouching round sur- 
faces, follow the curve with the 
shadows. Of course, care must be 
taken that shadows are not put 
in impossible places and _ high- 
lights where they do not belong. 
Retouching cannot be rushed. 
Only careful deliberation and 
study as the job proceeds will 
assure best results. The moment 
a straight line is placed on a 
curved surface, for instance, the 
subject loses all shape and char- 
acter. A few preliminary self- 
taught lessons on light and shad- 
ow will be helpful. By drawing 
an apple and placing shadows on 
the left hand side and highlights 
on the right side it will be readily 
seen whether or not the shading 
and lighting was properly done 
by the shape of the apple. 

Oftentimes retouchers are con- 
fused by the color of an object 
and its shadow. By careful ob- 
servation the difference between 
the color of an object and the 
shadows produced on it by the 
action of light on its surface can 
be detected. The essential thing 
is to retain the _ illustration’s 
photographic identity, otherwise 
the true value of the photograph 
is artificially destroyed. It is ad- 
visable, if possible, to have the 


photograph a little larger than 
reproduction size if much re- 
touching is necessary in order to 
do a more accurate job. 


A‘ important point that the 
retoucher should consider 
before he begins the job is the 
method by which the retouched 
photograph is to be reproduced. 
If it is to be re-photographed, 
expert accuracy in detail, and 
the blending and matching of 
colors is required. If it is to be 
reproduced by offset printing, 
the more contrast that can be 
obtained in the lighting and 
shading, while still retaining 
photographic identity, the bet- 
ter. 

Also, photographs differ 
widely in subject matter. Some 
have been planned and photo- 
graphed for dramatic appeal, 
others for decorative appeal, 
still others to illustrate practical 
advantages and improvements 
of one product over another. 
Some photographs, also, call for 
a retouching job that will em- 
phasize only a small part of a 
piece of equipment. The subject 
of the picture and the style of 
composition determine the ex- 
tent to which shading and light- 
ing can serve to make the photo- 
graph more attractive. 

Most of the subjects on which 
the practical retoucher is called 
in consist of plain photographs 
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A steel ball and an iron ball 


brilliancy 





Note the effect ot roundness and 
of the steel ball, and the darker shading of the 


iron ball to give the suggestion of dullness. 


of products or equipment to be 
function of 
then, is to 


sold. The obvious 
light and _ shade, 
achieve complete visibility of 
the subject in an _ attractive 
manner. In the past few years, 
however, with newer develop- 
ments in photographic technique 
there has been a tendency on the 
part of some advertisers to ex- 
periment with a more dramatic 
style of presentation.. You are 
perhaps familiar with the rou- 
tine. The subject is bathed in the 
glare of a powerful spotlight. 
Deep, mourning-black shadows 
are flung across the foreground 
and a long exaggerated shadow 
of the product looms, like a 
specter, in the background. Re- 
cently we saw a box of table 
salt photographed in this fash- 
ion. Whether such treatment is 
effective or not, we are not in a 
position to say. Maybe it is for 
some types of products. Cos- 
metics and luxury products 
might lend themselves to it. The 
point is that such cases of exag- 
gerated lighting do not properly 
come within the scope of the 
practical retoucher. Their pur- 
pose is to show only certain 
features of a product, while the 
function of the practical re- 
toucher is to show the product in 
all its aspects. 
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Acquires New Hohlweiniana 


A. R. McCandlish, president, 
McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
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Philadelphia, recently an- 
nounced that he had acquired a 
number of new additions to his 
collection of Ludwig Hohlwein 
poster designs. Included are 
original sketch layouts by Hohl- 
wein, illustrating his technique. 
A showing of the complete Hohl- 
wein collection will be held at 
the Pennsylvania Museum 
School of Industrial Art in the 
near future, then it is to be made 
available to art museums, uni- 
versities and other galleries 
throughout the country. Re- 
quests are now being received 
for permission to display the 
collection. 


Richard Kelly Dies 


Richard Kelly, 69, former pres- 
ident of R. Hoe Co., New York, 
manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery, died last month. Mr. 
Kelly was a native of Ontario, 
Canada. He entered the employ 
of the company in 1885 as secre- 
tary to Robert Hoe, 3d, then 
president. He became president, 
general manager and chairman 
of the board in 1920, retiring in 
1925. 
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Announce Printing Exhibition 


The fourth Annual Printing 
Exhibition of New York City, 
sponsored by the New York 
Employing Printers Association 
will be held Oct. 31, Nov. first, 
and second at the Hotel Astor, 





New York. The exhibition will 
display samples of commercial 
printing, including posters, book 
jackets, letterheads, case bound 
books, printing on tin or cello- 
phane, etc., along with case 
histories, explaining the purpose 
and production features of each 
piece. The title of the exhibition 
is “‘More Printing for Better 
Business.” It is designed to be of 
practical value to the users of 
printing by demonstrating how 
printing develops and maintains 
business. Tickets of admission to 
the exhibition may be obtained 
from the N. Y. Employing Print- 
ers Association, 461 Eighth Ave. 
on 


Rapid Roller Expands Plant 
Rapid Roller Co., Chicago, 


has recently announced the com- 
pletion of a new additign to its 
plantat Federal and 26th Streets, 
bringing the total floor space to 
65,000 square feet. Rapid Roller 
Co. manufactures offset blankets 
and composition rollers as well 
as the “Mercury Roller” for 
inking and dampening, and the 
“Ebonite Roller”’ used to replace 
steel rollers. David M. Rapport 
is president of the company. 


Lithography in U. S. 
(from page 35) 


nel questions, contributions, etc., 
were all problems which it had 
to face. Neither has this sketchy 
history touched upon the per- 
sonalities and characters of the 
individuals who have been a 
part of the history of lithogra- 
phy. The artists, the inventors, 
the plant owners, the salesmen, 
the chemists, those in research, 
etc.,—they belong in the picture. 
A part of such a story should 
also trace the influence that 
advertising and merchandising 
have played in the growth of 
lithography. There are many 
other phases of its history that 
need to be told. Maybe someday 
they can bé. Meantime, it will be 
no small task to report in these 
pages the history of lithography 
as it is being made every day. 
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charge in each package of the following Eastman Plates, 
18” x 22” and larger: 


WRATTEN PANCHROMATIC PLATES 
WRATTEN C. T. C. PANCHROMATIC PLATES 
WRATTEN PROCESS PANCHROMATIC PLATES 
KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES 
EASTMAN CONTRAST PROCESS PLATES 
EASTMAN INFRA-RED PROCESS PLATES 


These test plates are coated with the same emulsion as 
the large plates in the same package. Hence accurate test 
exposures can be made to pre-determine the lighting, the 
exposure time, and other factors which might affect the 
quality of the negative. Thus the necessity for any experi- 
menting with the large plates is eliminated, and higher 
negative quality will effect further economies in subsequent 
production steps. 

There is no extra charge for this new Eastman service. 


Order from your Graphic Arts dealer today. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


GRAPHIC ARTS DEPARTMENT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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What's the matter with... 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ARIZONA 

WYOMING and 

NORTH DAKOTA e 


It just looks like the good folks in North Carolina, Arizona, 
Wyoming and North Dakota do not know a good thing when 
they see it because nowhere in the length and breadth of those 
four great states are there any PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER sub- 
scribers. BUT — in the other forty-four states and in the 
District of Columbia and in Canada and many foreign 
countries there are discerning souls who think a three dollar 
investment in an annual subscription is a mighty fine buy. 


Our good subscribers include members of the two lithographic 
associations as well as many firms and individuals in’ lithog- 
raphy but outside the association fold. These subscriptions are 
all voluntary in every sense of the word. No one needs buy 
THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER because he is a member of 
this or that organization. Although we hate to admit it, not 
all of the members of the association for which THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER is official journal are subscribers. 


As new publishers of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER we natu- 
rally have well laid plans for steadily adding to the magazine's 
circulation. Included in our program is a carefully controlled 
sampling campaign which will reach every individual in a 
responsible position in the lithographic industry who is not 
already on our paid circulation list. That is good news for 
our present advertisers and interesting information for those 
whom we hope will be using our pages in the near future. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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The Development of the 





PHOTO-COMPOSING Machine 


after the founding in 1888 

of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, whose fiftieth 
anniversary we are celebrating 
this month, that the first com- 
posing machine for placing orig- 
inal images at predetermined 
locations on a large lithographic 
stone or metal press-plate, was 
introduced to the lithographing 
industry. At the time, a few 
lithographic firms had adopted 
metal plate-printing by means 
of the direct rotary press to speed 
up production. Although the 
presses were sheet-fed by hand, 
the output was greater than by 
the flat-bed lithographic stone 
press, and greater output was 
the objective sought. 

Many lithographic firms, how- 
ever, were slow to adopt the 
direct rotary metal plate litho- 
graphic press because it was felt 
that the best color work in 
lithography had to be printed 
from lithographic stones. At the 
time, chromo lithography and 
the better grades of color-print- 
ing required from eight to six- 
teen printings. On the smaller 
sizes of work, stipple artists 
made up the color plates. On the 
larger sizes, lithographic crayon 
work was used. Photo-lithogra- 
phy had been tried, but with 
little improvement resulting in 
the general methods of litho- 
graphic production. After the 
half-tone screen was used suc- 
cessfully by photo-engravers do- 
ing three and four color process 
work, occasionally a lithographic 
would attempt to put 


rE was in 1906, eighteen years 


house 
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By Witiiam C. HueBNER 





Although the photo-composing 
machine did not become a part 
of the lithographic process until 
7906, nonetheless no account 
of the history of lithography in 
the United States would be 
complete without calling atten- 
tion to the very important con- 
tribution its introduction made 
to the art. The man who in- 
vented the first photo-composing 
machine was William C. Hueb- 
ner, who certainly should be 
well qualified to tell us some- 
thing about its beginnings. 


[The Editor.| 





down a half-tone on _ polished 
lithographic stones, but these 
first attempts were confined to 
the black or drawing plate only. 

Such were the practices, meth- 
ods and state of development 
in the industry previous to the 
introduction of photo-compos- 
ing in 1906. The writer had 
worked in the art and designing 
departments of a number of 
lithographic plants from the pe- 
riod 1893 to 1904, and had had 
ample opportunity to become 
grounded in all of the practical 
phases of the industry. He had 
also served an apprenticeship in 
photo-engraving shops in the 
three years 1904—1906. As a result 
of this training and the recorded 
observations accompanying it, 
the conviction was strong that 
lithography would never pro- 
duce high grade color work in 
about four printings to compete 


with copper plate printing unless 
the hand transfer method was 
changed and means were found 
to correct the color separation 
negatives to render a commer- 
cially presentable reproduction 
of color copy. It was this convic- 
tion that brought about the 
first photo-composing machine. 

The year 1906, then, saw the 
beginning of the new art of 
photo-composing. Development 
has been continuous and inten- 
sive since that time. That the 
new developments have been 
helpful in expanding the field of 
color lithographic printing is 
evidenced by the fact that today 
few, if any, lithographic plants 
are operating under the methods 
used before 1906. 

It was in 1907 that the first 
three-color half-tone reproduc- 
tion was printed from photo-com- 
posed images from a stone 34 
inches by 44 inches on a flat bed 
press. This was done at Courier 
Lithographing Co., in Buffalo. 
Previous to this two photo-com- 
posing machines had been built 
by the writer and scrapped. The 
third machine was much more 
successful and produced satis- 
factory results. This three-color 
half-tone subject printed from 
lithographic stone was the first 
and only subject printed in that 
manner, because it was apparent 
that large lithographic stones 
were too heavy to be handled 
conveniently. Hence, attention 
was concentrated on the use of 
metal plates, and on the neces- 
sary accessory equipment needed 
to produce satisfactory commer- 
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cial color work. At the end of six 
years, the first successful com- 
mercial equipment was built 
and installed. It was installed at 
Stone, Ltd., in Toronto. 

The six years, 1906 to 1912, 
saw the introduction of dark- 
room cameras, large horizontal 
coating machines to coat larger 
size press plates, sensitizing solu- 
tions, developing inks, and the 
beginning of many of the meth- 
ods we use today, with the ex- 
ception of the deep-etch plate. 
That came later. During this 
period were also developed the 
indirect process of color correc- 
tion, dot etching, and offset 
composing machines. 

The offset press in 1906 was 
one of the major contributions of 
the period. The application of 
photo mechanical plate making 
equipment to the offset press en- 
hanced the quality of work 
turned out, resulting in printing 
that was far superior to that pro- 
duced by old lithographic meth- 
ods. Stone, Ltd., Toronto, Goes 
Lithographing Co., in Chica- 
go, Niagara Lithographing Co., 
Buffalo, American Lithograph- 
ing Co., New York, Forbes Litho- 
graphing Co., Boston, and Ma- 
gill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, 
constituted the group of pioneers 
who produced the first printing 
from photo-composed offset press 
plates. 

Japanese lithographers, tradi- 
tionally advanced in printing 
methods, at about this time also 
saw the possibilities of reproduc- 
ing color by the new photo-com- 
posing system. They quickly 
discarded the printing of twelve 
and sixteen colors by the old 
lithographic process as obsolete, 
and adopted the newer process. 
Toppan Printing Co., in that 
country, and HB Co. of Japan 
were the first to introduce it. 
Soon the use of photo-mechani- 
cal equipment and the offset 
press spread into general use. 
Photography and the offset press 
have gone hand in hand in 
building up the lithographic in- 
dustry to the present-day status. 
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HE following divisions of the 
T present-day overhead cam- 
era, will give an idea of the fea- 
tures that have been developed 
and can be utilized by the in- 
dustry in connection with cam- 
era work to step up production, 
obtain precision in the various 
steps highly essential to color 
process work now, and in the 
future. 


1. Overhead resilient suspen- 
sion and overhead three- 
point suspension. 

2. Screen holders for moving 

screens to the left or right 

side to clear the image area 
for combination line and 
screen work. 

Mask system for multiple 

images and combination im- 

age work. 

4. Oscillating copyboard for 
line-up and centering copy. 

5. Vertical and horizontal ad- 
justment of copyboard, glass 
plate holder and diffuser at- 
tachment. 

6. Overhead camera with 

vertical copyboard, also hor- 

izontal copyboard for prism 
work and glass tilting copy- 
board attachment. 

Overhead camera with verti- 

cal copyboard for direct 

work also vertical copyboard 
for prism work. 

8. Overhead camera with dark- 
room enlargement attach- 
ment. 

9. Portable vacuum back at- 
tachment for film, paper and 
glass. 

10. Laterally swinging carrier 
frames for visual register for 
composed image positions. 

11. Photo-electric exposure con- 
troller for precision expo- 
sures. 

12. Precision focus system to 
predetermined image size 
and setting. 


~ 


In the use of photo-composing 
machines for placing original 
images in exact register on press 
plates, the following features 
have been incorporated to meet 
present day and future require- 








ments. It will give the reader an 
idea of the many details which 
enter into successful performance 
in modern color offset printing. 


1. Notch bar register system 
for speedshifts to precision 
register to inch thousandths. 

2. Two-way adjustment mono- 
rail for simple operation. 

8. Any size vacuum non-embos- 
sing negative holder to suit 
any job requirement. 

4. Four-way head image place- 
ment for quick and conveni- 
ent layout requirements. 

5. Tilting negative for quick 
and convenient readjust- 
ment of masks for deep-etch 
and layout requirements. 

6. Negative holder overlapping 
plate edge, vacuum seal for 
selective combination image 
placement. 

7. Precision placement of 
sensitized plates, mechanical 
and vacuum systems. 

8. Visibility of print surface. 
Operators can see _ entire 
plate surface by means of 
light hood system. 

9. Accessibility to sensitized 
plate and all operating parts. 

10. Vacuum holder for sensitized 
glass plates for repeat and 
combination group positives 
with foot control for vacuum 
pressure. 


Other devices such as photo- 
imposing systems, automatic 
timing devices, cylinder making 
equipments, new direct project- 
ing methods for large size work, 
color measuring and value con- 
trol systems to reduce retouching 
time and errors have been de- 
veloped and are ready for appli- 
cation to help the industry ad- 
vance to meet competition by 
other printing processes in the 
future. Whatever methods of 
plate or cylinder making are to 
be used in the future by chang- 
ing processes, the offset industry 
and its workers constitute a 
force which will continue to 
adopt newer methods and ex- 
pand their usefulness to the 
public in general, and to the user 
of printing in particular. 
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Are Youa PEDDLER 


or a SALESMAN? 


By Maurice SAUNDERS 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the L.N.A. 


ELL, are you a peddler? 

Or a salesman? Which? 

If you are in the litho- 
graph business you can be either 
without much difficulty. We 
have known a lot of peddlers in 
our day and we have known 
many salesmen. We are not 
going to name them because we 
desire to retain such friends as 
we have acquired over a long 
term of years. 

We have known men who got 
their business by getting the 
buyer drunk and getting his 
name on the dotted line when he 
was incapable of writing it with- 
out spiritual guidance. Some of 
the orders stuck. Most of them 
were the subject of controversy 
and future trouble and usually 
involved the loss of a customer. 

We are acquainted with the 
slickers who could write a tricky 
contract which an _ important 
executive would sign without 
knowing what it meant. Bank- 
ruptcies and suicide resulted 
from court judgments declaring 
the contract to be legal and re- 
quiring the bill be paid. 

We have known the boys who 
could buy their business. There 
was a time when some of the 
minor executives, purchasing 
agents and even partners in a 
business were not above accept- 
ing substantial sums of money 
or diamond necklaces for their 
wives as a consideration for 
placing orders. This is more or 
less outlawed today in spite of 
the fact that there are still large 
sums spent for Christmas gifts 
for some important buyers. Per- 
haps the time will come when 
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Since this month marks the 
50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, we thought 
it would be pertinent to ask a 
member of that group what he 
considered, in the long perspec- 
tive of a half-century of organ- 
ized lithography, to be among the 
important questions facing the 
industry today. Mr. Saunders, 


former executive director of the 


L. N. A. and present Chairman 
of the Board of Dhtrectors, 
seemed to be the logical person to 
tell us. This article which, of 
course, necessarily represents 
his own personal views, was the 


result. [The Editor] 





Henry Ford’s policy of not per- 
mitting employees to accept gifts 
“not so much as one thin dime 
cigar” as one man puts it, will 
prevail. Business ought to be 
placed on that basis. 

Then, of course, there is the 
man who represents five or six 
concerns at one time, with a 
drawing account from each of 
them. We once heard of a swell 
girl demonstrator of cosmetics 
who was on the payroll of nine 
cosmetic manufacturers at the 
same time. Not so bad? 

So long as there are human- 
beings there will be slickers, but 
that’s not the way for a salesman 
to build business. The men who 
are really doing a good job are 
those who are conscientious 
about their responsibility not 
only to their employers but to 
their customers. No lasting busi- 


ness can be built up on overload- 
ing a customer with advertising 
material or selling him something 
that is frivolous where a serious 
effort is required. Too few sales- 
men and no peddlers really make 
a genuine effort tolearn what they 
should know about the products 
for which they try to produce 
advertising material. There are 
men who do a swell job of invest- 
igation and produce material 
which fits into an advertiser’s 
program and gets results. True, 
it calls for work and nowadays 
there is too much effort to avoid 
work on the part of too many 
men representing lithographers 
in the field. We said “‘represent- 
ing,” which isn’t quite correct, 
because some of these men are on 
the payroll of really estimable 
houses and do not represent the 
house. 

In this respect the employer is 
responsible and fails to realize 
that the man on his payroll who 
calls on his customers is probably 
the only man connected with 
his company that the customer 
ever sees. Whatever impression 
the customer gets regarding his 
establishment he gains from this 
representative, be he a peddler 
or a salesman. Many an account 
has switched because the sales- 
man had gone sour and no other 
contact has ever been estab- 
lished. The buyer had never been 
visited by “the boss.’’ Get out 
on the firing line with the boys. 
They will profit by itand custom- 
ers will “be glad to meet you.” 

We have run into many repre- 
sentatives of lithographic estab- 

(Turn to page 50) 
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D E E P . S E T Showing automatic dumping device which saves time 


BLACK ind eliminates kinking of plates when removed 


HEN a job printed with 

ECLIPSE Black comes 
off the press, it is a pleasure 
to all concerned because of 
the deep, rich density and 
remarkable uniformity of this 
famous black. 


WHEN quality of 
performance 
gives complete satis- 
faction and thus trade 
acceptance, indus- 
Congratulations trial equipment is 


| to Our M Cus- 
| ECLIPSE Black makes good lomere, and Erionds thought of as stand- 
ard. We have no 


on every job. It will stand in the L.N. A. 
record of any lithog- 


the most critical inspection, ; 

either used alone or with rapher buying any other make of 

other inks. You'll be proud grainer after the purchase of his first 
. P ZENITH Grainer—what better indica- 


of it when a ECLIPSE tion of complete satisfaction? 
alone or in combination with 


our color inks. All are made 
from the best ingredients and 


according to one high stand- — REBUILT OFFSET PRESSES 


ard of excellence. 








Exclusive ZENITH features are respon- 
sible for this record. 





Standard makes of offset presses 

completely rebuilt—new machine 

GUARANTEE at great savings. 
Write for list. 























Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


335 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 335 East 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
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EAMS of copy have been 
R published on the subject 

of quality. Lots of it has 
been just so much balderdash, 
and full of generalities that could 
inspire—or lead astray—only a 
novice in any field. 

Let’s forget, if we can, all 
that has been written along such 
lines. Then we should be able to 
get down to a bit of fundamental 
thinking on the subject of qual- 
ity in the _ photo-lithographic 
field—some ways in which high 
quality can be achieved, and 
why it is desirable if only from 
the standpoint of increased prof- 
its and greater stability. 

Among other definitions Web- 
ster says that quality is “any 
character or characteristic which 
may render an object good or 
bad, commendable or repre- 
hensible.”’ That definition is not 
explicit enough to serve our pur- 
pose, mainly because being good 
or bad is not an absolute condi- 
tion. To illustrate, a photo- 
lithographed job may be “good” 
in the sense that it accomplishes 
certain desired results under one 
set of circumstances, and it may 
be “bad” under another set of 
circumstances. 

Another Webster definition, 
‘Power to accomplish; capabil- 
ity of doing a specific thing—”’ 
is the one that describes quality 
as it can be applied most aptly 
to photo-lithographic products. 

Some photo-lithographed jobs 
quite justly can be considered to 
be of poor quality even though 
they seem to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which they were in- 
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‘Tiffany and Woolworth. . . 


both offer quality products in their own fields. Lithog- 


raphy, too, can’ be above or below the quality par 
quite independent of the price range at which it sells. 
The true test of quality in lithographic work, says 
Walter Soderstrom, is ability to get desired results. 


tended. For instance, the office 
form for internal use and meant 
to last only through a short 
period may be of good quality 
even if it is lithographed on in- 
expensive paper and trimmed 
without too great regard for 
precise margins because it seems 
to serve efficiently a specific pur- 
pose. But if it shows evidence of 
slipshod work in the way of ink 
so greyish that the type matter 
is hard to read, of typesetting 
containing occasional incorrectly 
spelled and divided words, then 
it deserves to be called a product 
of poor quality. In ways such as 
those just mentioned, which are 
not such obvious faults, it will 
hamper the efficiency of those 
who have to use it. 

Quality in the commonly used, 
loose sense, may be an attribute 
of many jobs of photo-lithog- 
raphy, but in the more precise 
meaning of the word it may be 
altogether lacking. As an exam- 
ple, keeping in mind Webster’s 
definition, “Power to accomp- 
lish—a specific thing,” the inter- 
nal office form used for records 
of only temporary usefulness 
that is lithographed on a bond 
paper containing a high per- 
centage of rag does not represent 
high quality as far as the paper 
is concerned. It represents useless 
waste. But if the form embodies 
in the arrangements of its blank 
spaces and directions for use 
means whereby clearer records 
can be made with the expendi- 
ture of less time, there we have 
elements of high quality in rela- 
tion to a specific job to be done. 


Many instances could be cited 
of photo-lithographic jobs that 
are erroneously considered to be 
of high quality simply because 
of the use of expensive papers, 
more colors than are necessary 
to do a specific job efficiently, 
the use of hand-set foundry type 
when linotype would do just as 
well, ete. 

Expensive parts do not, neces- 
sarily, make up a high quality 
whole! Pearls in spinach are 
more likely to mean broken mo- 
lars and poor spinach than a 
novel way to wealth! So it is 
with the photo-lithographed job. 
All parts must be properly and 
sensibly correlated as to grade, 
functional suitability, etc., to 
result in a job that will get the 
desired results—that can truth- 
fully be called a job of high 
quality. 

Nothing in the foregoing 
should be construed as a brief 
for “poor quality” as that term 
is commonly used. It is meant 
to define more accurately high 
quality as ability or power to 
accomplish specific results. Suc- 
cessful development of the sub- 
ject is premised on clear under- 
standing of the real meaning of 
this sadly misused word. It 
would do little or no good to 
discuss quality unless there is 
this meeting of minds as to just 
what is meant by the word, or 
should be meant by it, when ap- 
plied to photo-lithographic work. 

The further development of 
this subject of the benefits to be 
derived by those photo-lithog- 
raphers who have set themselves 
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to the job of building reputations 
for high quality is premised on 
the fact that very few of us are 
actuated totally by esthetic 
motives. 

Some of us have hardly any 
pride in the work we turn out; it 
is satisfying to us if it results in 
a profit. Others of us nicely bal- 
ance the motives of pride in the 
accomplishment of a meritorious 
job with the making of a reason- 
able profit. A very few put pride 
of accomplishing something 
meritorious above the profit mo- 
tive; these are the ones who, the 
world being what it is, are way 
down at the heels in one way 
and up in the clouds in another! 

The photo-lithographers in the 
second classification, who com- 
bine the desire and capability to 
do fine work with the business 
ability to make it yield a profit, 
are the ones who represent the 
largest and most stable element 
in the lithographic field, as in 
every other industrial field. 

Following are some reasons 
why all lithographers should 
strive to be included in the sec- 
ond classification, with a few 
suggestions as to how they can 
accomplish this desired result. 


Does a Quality Reputation Pay? 
LMosT every lithographer, 
A whether he admits it or not, 
envies his  fellow-lithographer 
who has established a reputa- 
tion for high quality work. He, 
too, would like to have his prod- 
uct known as a high quality 
product. We need not waste any 
words establishing that point. 
The photo-lithographer who 
is known as a planographer be- 
cause he specializes in black and 
white work, the bulk of which 
may consist of combination runs, 
has just as good a chance to 
build his reputation for quality 
work (in the precise meaning of 
the word) as the photo-lithog- 
rapher who specializes in color 
work and elaborate sales pro- 
motion material. 
The very nature of the com- 
bination run business means 
that there must be, now and 
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then, some compromise between 
specifications that should be fol- 
lowed exactly in order to do a 
certain job in the best way and 
the limitations imposed by the 
method. For example, as most 
combination runs are made on 
20 Ib. sulfite bond, the job that 
really needs a heavier or better 
paper must be justified in enough 
compensating ways if run on the 
lighter and cheaper bond, other- 
wise no saving in price can make 
up for the loss of effectiveness or, 
within the spirit of Webster’s 
definition, of high quality. With 
this limitation in mind, let us 
consider ways and means where- 
by the planographer can do 
work which will bring him the 
desired reputation for being a 
lithographer of high quality. 

Copy  PREPARATION—First, 
there’s a great opportunity in 
copy and layout service to help 
build a reputation for high qual- 
ity. 

Some lithographers look ask- 
ance at any activities not di- 
rectly concerned with mechani- 
cal production, and they con- 
sider completely prepared copy, 
practically ready for camera, as 
representing the only kind of 
business worth having. It is be- 
coming more and more evident, 
however, that lithographers who 
maintain copy preparation serv- 
ices are the ones who will get 
the cream of the business. 

As combination prices are 
fixed by each plant, subject to 
increase only when extraordi- 
nary demands for delivery, etc., 
are made, copy preparation serv- 
ices afford excellent opportuni- 
ties to include an extra item in 
the billing and one which is not 
readily subject to comparison 
with the prices that would have 
been charged by any other 
photo-lithographer, or by some- 
one outside of the industry, such 
as the artist or the advertising 
man. 

The kind of copy preparation 
service that will not only add to 
profits, but will also help to build 
up a reputation for high quality 
work, need not mean the main- 








tenance of a staff of high salaried 
people. In many cases one com- 
bination copy and layout man, 
with plenty of ingenuity and a 
solid sense of advertising values, 
is quite enough to form the nu- 
cleus of an efficient copy and 
layout service department. 

The very nature of the offset 
process encourages the use of 
stock or reprint illustrations in 
jobs done in combination. When 
cleverly handled and used only 
in places where they are appro- 
priate to the subject, they help 
to enliven the job. But care must 
be taken not to overdo such use. 
Altogether aside from any im- 
plications of plagiarism, their 
overuse or misuse is likely to 
cheapen the job and give it an 
obvious appearance of being the 
product of paste pot and scissors. 

The clever and versatile copy 
service man can help your cus- 
tomers to avoid such weaknesses 
and to make up copy of high 
quality——because most “capable 
of doing a specific thing.” 

CAREFUL PAPER SELECTION. 

Competition limits the price 
that can be paid for paper suit- 
able for combination work but 
even within a limited price 
range careful investigation will 
reveal some papers that are 
much better than others, both 
for the customer and the lithog- 
rapher. 

It need not be a matter of a 
blue-white or a cream-white 
sheet; that is largely a matter of 
individual preference. But in- 
vestigation will disclose inex- 
pensive sulfite papers that lay 
much flatter than others because 
more thoroughly seasoned; that 
are freer from blemishes; that 
have more compact surfaces. 
The careful selection of the stock 
for combination runs can have 
a lot to do with the building up 
of a reputation for high quality. 

OrHeR OpportTunities.—The 
use of a better quality ink, the 
more accurate placing of units to 
assure proper margins, neat 
packaging, delivery on time— 
these are some of the things that 
can be done by the planographer 
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within the province of profitable 
production to help him establish 
a name for work of the highest 
quality. 

You might say, “ What has 
delivery on time got to do with 
high quality as you define it—?”’ 
Well, it has a powerful lot to do 
with it. It gives the customer 
the value of what the economists 
call place utility—being where 
it should be when it should be so 
that it will be most “‘capable of 
doing a specific thing.”’ 


Improving the Job 

T is impossible in this article for 
| us to suggest or discuss all of 
the many ways in which lithog- 
raphers can “‘up” the quality of 
their product without. necessar- 
ily, entailing a proportionate in- 
crease in cost. Citation of just a 
few of the ways in which lithog- 
raphers of color work and sales 
promotion material can increase 
the quality of their product with 
extra satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers and more profit to them- 
selves are in order. Space limita- 
tions preclude the inclusion of 
suggestions other than very gen- 
eral ones. 

In this kind of lithography, 
even more so than in plano- 
graphic work, an efficiently con- 
ducted copy and layout service 
department represents one of 
the best ways to establish a rep- 
utation for quality work. This 
is based on my belief that for 
every one buyer who knows ex- 
actly what he wants in the way 
of format, copy and layout, there 
are five who know next to 
nothing about sales promotion 
through advertising. They have 
only an urge to “get something 
out.”” These people are the ones 
who will be willing to pay well 
for suggestions as to the proper 
vehicles to carry their message 
(shall it be a brochure, a booklet, 
a counter display, or a combina- 
tion of two or more of these?), 
of copy to tell their story most 
effectively, and of layout that 
will do justice to the copy. 

All of these things contribute, 
just as importantly as well done 
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mechanical work and carefully 
chosen materials, to the litho- 
graphic products that can be 
correctly considered ones of high 
quality. 

“CREATIVE” SALESMEN.- 
Like the word “quality,” “crea- 
tive” has been flagrantly mis- 
used for so long that we hesitate 
to employ it. But even if it is in 
some ways a misnomer, it will 
serve to express in brief one of 
the attributes of the salesman 
who is to be of the most help to 
himself and to his house in build- 
ing a name for quality. 

More explicitly, we have in 
mind the type of salesman who 
has a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamentals of good copy and 
good layout, together with an 
ability to detach himself enough 
from the immediate profit mo- 
tive so that he can advise his 
customers as to the kind of 
lithographed product most cap- 
able of doing a specific job. 

The type of salesman will dis- 
courage the use of three colors if 
two are enough to accomplish 
the purpose. He will discourage 
use of a format of arbitrary size, 
wasteful of paper and mechanical 
facilities, if one selected from the 
wide variety of standard sizes 
will do the job just as well. He 
will dissuade the proud 25th 
Anniversary book prospect from 
lavish use of silver paper and 
silver stamping if he honestly 
believes that a less ornate book, 
depending on first-class copy 
for its “‘color”’ rather than on the 
hackneyed use of expensive stock 
and stamping, will do just as 
good and probably a better job. 

In the long run this type of 
salesman will cash in on his far- 
sighted policy of selling the kind 
of lithographed product most 
able to accomplish a specific pur- 
pose, regardless of its cost. His 
customers can be made to realize 
that in the lithographic business, 
as in all other businesses, the 
real cost of any job is not an 
isolated sum judged in relation 
to what may have been paid 
before, or what has been quoted 
by a competing lithographer; 





instead, it is made up of the 
amount paid for the job related 
to the returns. 

Use or Goop MATERIALs.— 
Another very important char- 
acteristic of the lithographer who 
is out to make a name for him- 
self as a quality lithographer is 
his- determination to accept no 
order except as the price quoted 
permits use of materials ade- 
quate to do the job in the most 
effective way. Every lithogra- 
pher has on his list of customers 
and prospects a certain type 
who plays one lithographer 
against another, gradually get- 
ting price down to the point 
where either inferior materials 
and workmanship must be used, 
or profit forfeited. Better to cross 
off your list this type of buyer. 
Otherwise he will be one of the 
factors that will keep you from 
joining the ranks of the quality 
lithographers because he _ will 
remember the low quality long 
after the low price is forgotten— 
and will tell others about it! 


High Quality Brings Rewards 


E have discussed a few 
_ in general, in which 
high quality work can be done. 
It has been established by the 
foregoing, too, that high quality 
does not necessarily mean high 
price. Now let us set down some 
of the benefits that are enjoyed 
by the lithographer who has 
established a reputation for high 
quality work. For, as we men- 
tioned in the forepart of this 
article, it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that none of us is in busi- 
ness for esthetic reasons. The 
combination of satisfaction in 
work well done with a reason- 
able profit is necessary to justify 
the continuance of any litho- 
graphic establishment. The prof- 
it motive must be satisfied! 

The lithographer who has built 
up a name for high quality bene- 
fits in two ways: 1) in competi- 
tion with other lithographers; 
2) in competition with printers 
who use other processes. Let us 
look into some of these benefits. 

(Turn to page 79) 
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Save Money by 
Shipping via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 





FOR BETTER 


OFFSET PRINTING 


MART as an Irving 


Berlin tune! Smooth 


as a Strauss waltz! For 
your next offset job, 
when your sales mes- 
sage must strike just the 
right note, use Adena 
Offset. 


Dual Control — a proc- 


ess of careful supervi- 


sion — during the manufacture of 


Adena Offset, assures a superior 


paper and permits putting Adena 


on the press direct from the case or 


skid. Saves time, worry, expense 


. because it's READY TO RUN! 


Adena Offset, made only by The 


Chillicothe Paper Company, is tub- 


sized; lies flat; will not wrinkle; has 


no fuzz, no lint. 


Volume production 


insures attractive prices. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 


and Book Papers 


ILLICOTHE 


© PAPER ComPAnNY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Eastern Office: 
41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 





Pacific Coast Office: 


Sales Offices: 1003 N. Main Street 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHILLICOTHE—a buy-word for high grade paper: 








RELIABLE 


is more than a name 
--it’s a guarantee! 


Our Reliable Offset Black No. 15000 
has “gone through the mill” in 
more ways than one. In every 
use it has measured up to its 
name. One result is that in hun- 
dreds of plants it is preferred over 
all other blacks when jobs of un- 
usual excellence are to be run. 


Pressmen who have used it know 
that it can be depended on for 
sharp prints . . . for deep, rich, 
jet blacks on the solids, and for 
clean reproductions of half-tones 
and fine bendays 


Send for prices on this and our 
other inks, both in black and 
colors. And while you are at it, 
ask for our Safety Ink Specimen 
Book. 


Send today for your copy of 
our new catalog and price list, 
which covers in its forty-eight 
pages practically every kind 
of supplies used in the litho- 
graphic industry. 





of High 
Quality 
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New York Photo-Lithographers 


Elect A. J. Fay President 


J. Fay, National Process 
4 &s Co., New York, was elected 
president of the New York 
Photo-Lithographers —_Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in New 
York last month. Other officers 
named for the year 1938-39 
were Victor Friedman, Clifton 
Graphic Co., New York, vice 
president; H. Leslie Ward, Gray 
Photo Offset Corp., New York, 


treasurer; and Walter Soder- 
strom, New York, executive sec- 
retary. 


The retiring president, John 
Beith Smith, Jr., Photo Repro- 
duction Corp., New York, re- 
ported on the activities of the 
association for the year 1937 
1938. Said Mr. Smith, in part: 
“The very attitude of willing- 
ness to meet and discuss common 
problems in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and good-will has proved a 
powerful antidote for apprehen- 
sion. Trade associations proceed 
by education rather than by 
compulsion, as a means of elim- 
inating the destructiveness of 
cut-throat competition. When 
we come together at meetings to 
discourage dishonest and decep- 
tive dealings, misrepresentations 
and unfair trade practices, we 
are making efforts to solve the 
problem of how to sell at a 
profit.” 

Mr. Smith then went on to 
enumerate specific advantages 
of trade associations. One of the 
more important aspects, he said, 
was the social side of the meet- 
ings. “History or chance may 
have made us competitors,” he 
said, “but good will can make us 
friends.” He then spoke of the 
exchange of credit information 
among members, pointing out 
that it represented a type of 
service which should be contin- 
ued, and of the activity of the 
association office in assisting 
members and skilled mechanical 


help in securing placements. 
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Other services which the associa- 
tion rendered during the past 
year as outlined by Mr. Smith 
were: Information to members 
about labor contracts and legis- 
lation; attempt at regulation of 
unfair trade competition; and 
initiation of a plan whereby 
members can now secure insur- 
ance on lenses and Screens. 

In closing, Mr. Smith said: 
“With the Federal Government 
and State agencies, together with 
organized labor, setting up forms 
of legislation and demands which 
will vitally affect every plant in 
the country during this next 
year, it is the sincere conviction 
of your President that this as- 
sociation should’ begin to 
strengthen its position by: 

“1. Increasing its membership 
so that it will be a truly repre- 
sentative organization in this 
area. 

“2. Strengthening the ties of 
our trade association relations 
so that we can take advantage 
of closer cooperation with asso- 
ciations in fields that are related 
to our industry. 

“3. Finally, pressing onward 
in the concerted activities in 
which we have made such steady 
gains. 

“This work can be carried on 
effectively only through even 
closer cooperation and thé re- 
solve by every member to do 
everything possible to enlist new 
members and to take more 
active part in the work of the 
Association.” 


Se 


Young Lithographers Meet 


The first meeting of the Young 
Lithographers Association for 
the 1938-39 season was held at 
the Advertising Club, New York, 
on Sept. 29. A moving picture 
entitled “The Making of a 24- 
Sheet Poster,” produced by Mc- 
Candlish Lithographing Corp., 


New York, was shown. The pic- 
ture illustrated the making of a 
24-sheet poster from the time it 
is created by the artist to the 
day it is placed on the outdoor 
advertising panels. H. A. Speck- 
man, sales manager of the com- 
pany, was in charge of the show- 
ing. 

Also presented was a movie 
with the title, ““Over the Count- 
er and Off the Shelf,” produced 
by Modern Packaging, illustrat- 
ing the progess that has been 
made in package design since the 
day of the country store. Follow- 
ing the showing of the two 
movies, Martin Ullman, pack- 
age designer, spoke on “How 
Package Design and Construc- 
tion Has Increased the Sales of 
Lithography and Merchandise.” 

The next meeting of the Young 
Lithographers Association will 
be held on Oct. 27 at the Adver- 
tising Club. The meeting will be 
a joint gathering with the Young 
Printers Association. Howard 
W. Dickinson, advertising agent, 
will speak on present day ad- 
vertising procedure, while Dex- 
ter Matthews, editor of Con- 
sumers’ Research, will talk on 
advertising from the consumers’ 
viewpoint. 

~~ 
Convention Camera 
(from page 23) 
chested bird was found still to be 
going strong. 


Speaking of awards for various 
accomplishments, there was a 
proposal that a special award be 
voted to Paul Heideke on the 
ground that he is one of the few 
residents of our fair capital city 
who actually works for a living. 


S. M. Sears and A. H. Spauld- 
ing of Boston made their trip to 
the convention by plane,—their 
first air venture, they said. 


Farmer of Coxhead did a 
fadeout Saturday night and slid 
down to O’Donnells for a quiet 
dinner. There is no escaping the 
roving agents of THe Puoto- 
LITHOGRAPHER, he found. 
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Summerfield Eney was the last 
speaker to appear before the 
convention, and one of the last 
to leave the Wardman Park. He 
said as he mounted the speaker's 
stand that the photo-lithogra- 
phers thought of him just as 
they did of offset paper—last 
instead of first. He left Wash- 
ington for the U. T. A. conven- 
tion in Indianapolis. 








“Dip” Olsen was the culprit 
who had the watch that the as- 
sociation presented to Paul Hei- 
deke, had it for safe-keeping, 
that is. When the time came to 
make the presentation, high nor 
low, Skipper Olsen could not be 
found. Some thought he had 
really absconded, but as _ it 
turned out he had just stepped 
out for the air. 

-><-s 


N. Y. Litho Club Meets 

The New York Litho Club 
held its first meeting of the 1938- 
39 season at the Builders’ Club, 
New York, on Sept. 24. Jack 
Griffin, president of Uranium 
Lighting Co., New York, spoke 
on “Lighting for the Graphic 
Arts.” 


-><-o 


Salesmen’s Compensation 
(from page 30) 

mark-up. If we fail to do this, 
many of us will never make a 
profit. In many plants the profit 
shown at the end of the year 
barely equals the mark-up on 
the paper sold. If the salesman 
takes his good time to sell better 
paper on which the mark-up is 
greater, surely he, too, desires 
his commission.” 

Many of the operators showed 
interest in the plan of paying 
commission on cost and a share 
of the profit. However, the owner 
of one large plant which employs 
over twenty salesmen felt that 
he could not afford to pay over 
seven per cent commission. He 
is very much interested in the 
idea of paying a commission on 
cost and giving the salesmen a 
share of the profit on individual 


jobs. 
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Peddler or Salesman? 
(from page 43) 
lishments who do not even know 
what the policy of their own 
establishment is in reference to 
certain important matters. They 
have acquired a patter which 
seems to be sufficient for their 
needs. What they are looking for 
is an opportunity to make a spec- 
ulative sketch which they can 
use as a calling card, having 
failed to get a serious audience. 
Not long ago we saw a sketch, 
which had certainly cost $250.00 
to $300.00, submitted without 
solicitation to a customer and 
which received absolutely no 
consideration on the part of the 
advertiser. Both the representa- 
tive—we cannot call him a sales- 
man—and the owner of the 
business were at fault. That sort 
of thing loads up the expense of 
doing business,—-with the chance 
successes in a few instances far 

from justifying the procedure. 
This job of selling lithography, 
be it fifty or one hundred copies 
of a letter reproduction or a mil- 
lion cook books, ten thousand 
window displays or a 24-sheet 
poster, is very important. A 
good salesman is not only well 
qualified to really represent his 
house, know their policies, know 
their customer attitude, but is 
prepared to promote it in a 
sound and constructive manner. 
He is unwilling to throw money 
away on useless speculation or 
through the making of a price so 
low that a satisfactory job can- 
not be produced. He is willing to 
devote himself untiringly to the 
development of new _ business. 
He knows that the “big shot” 
with one customer is a liability. 
It is a serious job and calls for 
hard work both mentally and 
physically, but the results for 
the man who is willing to work 
are well worth the effort not only 
in money but in personal satis- 
faction. 
—~>-—> 


Lehmann to Exhibit 


Lehmann Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., San Francisco, will 








be an exhibitor at the annual 
convention of American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
to be held in New York, Oct. 31 
to Nov. 4. The company special- 
izes in the production of labels 
for the soft drink bottling trade. 


i 


American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Ned 
Rudolph as its special machinery 
representative. 


N. A. P. L. Meets in Washington 

(from page 23) 
on the previous day at a meeting 
of the board. All of last year’s 
officers were re-elected. Paul 
Heideke, Washington Planograph 
Co., Washington, was again 
named president; Ray M. Collins, 
A. H. Mathias & Co., Pittsburgh, 
vice president; George E. Loder, 
National Process Co., New 
York, treasurer; Walter E. 
Soderstrom, New York, exec- 
utive secretary; and Capt. Louis 
B. Montfort, Washington, legal 
counsel. 

The board of directors elected 
for 1938-39 is as follows: Ray 
M. Collins, A. H. Mathias & Co., 
Pittsburgh; M. Allan Cross, 
Brownell Photo Lithograph Co., 
Philadelphia; S. Edwin Earle, 
Northern Lithographing Co., 
Chicago; Paul Heideke, Wash- 
ington Planograph Co., Wash- 
ington; George E. Loder, Na- 
tional Process Co., New York; 
A. G. McCormick, Jr., MeCor- 
mick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, 
Kans.; John W. Rollman, Intel- 
ligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; Lee B. Rosenstadt, Ardlee 
Service, Inc.; Merle S. Schaff, 
Dando Schaff Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia; W. W. 
Schaumann, Copifyer Litho- 
graph Corp., Cleveland; S. M. 
Sears, A. T. Howard Co., Bos- 
ton; William A. Krueger. Jr., 
W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee; 
and Jack C. Stein, Stein Printing 
Co., Atlanta. The last two di- 
rectors listed are additions to the 
board, the other members all 
being re-elected. 
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HE distinction between 
acid and alkaline sub- 
stances was recognized by 
man in ancient times. Very early 
in history he learned to identify 
acids by their sour taste and 
alkalies by their bitter taste and 
soapy feel. Even today taste is 
occasionally used as a rough 
index of the relative acidity or 
alkalinity of materials. Rough 
tests based on the use of some 
natural dyestuffs such as litmus 
were then used. Finally ex- 
tremely accurate methods based 
on the use of electrometric in- 
struments and very sensitive 
dyes have been developed. 
Older methods gave a rough 
idea of the relative strengths of 
acids and alkalies and made it 
possible to classify them roughly 
as strong, moderately strong, 
moderately weak, weak, etc. 
These descriptive terms are very 


indefinite and instructions to 
make a solution “‘strongly or 
weakly acid” could have no 


definite meaning. 

The introduction of the pH 
scale places control of acidity 
and alkalinity on a definite, sci- 
entific basis and enables one to 
express acidity and alkalinity in 
numerical values, which can be 
recorded and duplicated at any 
time by the same or different 
workers. This control method is 
not only accurate, but also 
simple in operation. It is almost 
as simple as taking the tempera- 
ture with a thermometer or deter- 





* Address and demonstration before the 6th 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, Washington, Oct. 8, 1938. 
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pH CONTROL in 





P hoto-Off set 


By F. R. McCrums* 


W. A. Taylor & Co. 


mining density witha hydrometer. 

Intensity of heat is expressed 
as degrees on the thermometer 
scale, and density as degrees on 
the Baumé scale. Similarly the 
PH scale is used to denote inten- 
sity of acidity and alkalinity. It 
is not necessary for one to know 
the exact meaning of “degree 
Fahrenheit” or “degree Baumé” 
in order to determine accurately 
the temperature or density. It is 
equally unnecessary to know the 
exact meaning of the term pH 
in order to make accurate deter- 
minations of the intensity of 
acidity and alkalinity. 

For the purpose of explanation 
the pH scale can be compared 
with the temperature scale used 


on the ordinary Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer. On the latter scale 32° 
represents the freezing point of 
water. Values below 32° indicate 
increasing coldness and the in- 
tensity of coldness increases as 
the numbers decrease. Values 
above 32° indicate increasing 
heat and the intensity of heat 
increases as the numbers increase. 

In an analogous manner num- 
bers from 0 to 14 are used to ex- 
press pH values, that is, intensity 
of acidity and alkalinity. The 
value 7.0, halfway between 0 and 
14 is the neutral point; that is, a 
solution having a pH of 7.0 is 
neither acid nor alkaline. The 
numbers below 7.0 denote acid- 
ity, intensity of acidity increas- 


The slide comparator shown here is the most modern 
type for determining pH by the colorimetric method. 












































Summerfield Eney was the last 
speaker to appear before the 
convention, and one of the last 
to leave the Wardman Park. He 
said as he mounted the speaker’s 
stand that the photo-lithogra- 
phers thought of him just as 
they did of offset paper—last 
instead of first. He left Wash- 
ington for the U. T. A. conven- 
tion in Indianapolis. 

“Dip” Olsen was the culprit 
who had the watch that the as- 
sociation presented to Paul Hei- 
deke, had it for safe-keeping, 
that is. When the time came to 
make the presentation, high nor 
low, Skipper Olsen could not be 
found. Some thought he had 
really absconded, but as_ it 
turned out he had just stepped 
out for the air. 
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N. Y. Litho Club Meets 

The New York Litho Club 
held its first meeting of the 1938 
39 season at the Builders’ Club, 
New York, on Sept. 24. Jack 
Griffin, president of Uranium 
Lighting Co., New York, spoke 
on “Lighting for the Graphic 
Arts.” 
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Salesmen’s Compensation 
(from page 30) 

mark-up. If we fail to do this, 
many of us will never make a 
profit. In many plants the profit 
shown at the end of the year 
barely equals the mark-up on 
the paper sold. If the salesman 
takes his good time to sell better 
paper on which the mark-up is 
greater, surely he, too, desires 
his commission.” 

Many of the operators showed 
interest in the plan of paying 
commission on cost and a share 
of the profit. However, the owner 
of one large plant which employs 
over twenty salesmen felt that 
he could not afford to pay over 
seven per cent commission. He 
is very much interested in the 
idea of paying a commission on 
cost and giving the salesmen a 
share of the profit on individual 


jobs. 
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Peddler or Salesman? 
(from page 43) 
lishments who do not even know 
what the policy of their own 
establishment is in reference to 
certain important matters. They 
have acquired a patter which 
seems to be sufficient for their 
needs. What they are looking for 
is an opportunity to make a spec- 
ulative sketch which they can 
use as a calling card, having 
failed to get a serious audience. 
Not long ago we saw a sketch, 
which had certainly cost $250.00 
to $300.00, submitted without 
solicitation to a customer and 
which received absolutely no 
consideration on the part of the 
advertiser. Both the representa- 
tive—we cannot call him a sales- 
man—and the owner of the 
business were at fault. That sort 
of thing loads up the expense of 
doing business,—-with the chance 
successes in a few instances far 

from justifying the procedure. 
This job of selling lithography, 
be it fifty or one hundred copies 
of a letter reproduction or a mil- 
lion cook books, ten thousand 
window displays or a 24-sheet 
poster, is very important. A 
good salesman is not only well 
qualified to really represent his 
house, know their policies, know 
their customer attitude, but is 
prepared to promote it in a 
sound and constructive manner. 
He is unwilling to throw money 
away on useless speculation or 
through the making of a price so 
low that a satisfactory job can- 
not be produced. He is willing to 
devote himself untiringly to the 
development of new business. 
He knows that the “big shot” 
with one customer is a liability. 
It is a serious job and calls for 
hard work both mentally and 
physically, but the results for 
the man who is willing to work 
are well worth the effort not only 
in money but in personal satis- 
faction. 
—— a —_ 


Lehmann to Exhibit 


Lehmann Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., San Francisco, will 





be an exhibitor at the annual 
convention of American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
to be held in New York, Oct. 31 
to Nov. 4. The company special- 
izes in the production of labels 
for the soft drink bottling trade. 
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American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Ned 
Rudolph as its special machinery 
representative. 
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N. A. P. L. Meets in Washington 

(from page 23) 
on the previous day at a meeting 
of the board. All of last year’s 
officers were re-elected. Paul 
Heideke, Washington Planograph 
Co., Washington, was again 
named president; Ray M. Collins, 
A. H. Mathias & Co., Pittsburgh, 
vice president; George E. Loder, 
National Process Co., New 
York, treasurer; Walter E. 
Soderstrom, New York, exec- 
utive secretary; and Capt. Louis 
B. Montfort, Washington, legal 
counsel. 

The board of directors elected 
for 1938-39 is as follows: Ray 
M. Collins, A. H. Mathias & Co., 
Pittsburgh; M. Allan Cross, 
Brownell Photo Lithograph Co., 
Philadelphia; S. Edwin Earle, 
Northern Lithographing Co., 
Chicago; Paul Heideke, Wash- 
ington Planograph Co., Wash- 
ington; George E. Loder, Na- 
tional Process Co., New York; 
A. G. McCormick, Jr., MeCor- 
mick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, 
Kans.; John W. Rollman, Intel- 
ligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; Lee B. Rosenstadt, Ardlee 
Service, Inc.; Merle S. Schaff, 
Dando Schaff Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia; W. W. 
Schaumann, Copifyer  Litho- 
graph Corp., Cleveland; S. M. 
Sears, A. T. Howard Co., Bos- 
ton; William A. Krueger. Jr., 
W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee; 
and Jack C. Stein, Stein Printing 
Co., Atlanta. The last two di- 
rectors listed are additions to the 
board, the other members all 
being re-elected. 
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HE distinction between 

acid and alkaline sub- 

stances was recognized by 
man in ancient times. Very early 
in history he learned to identify 
acids by their sour taste and 
alkalies by their bitter taste and 
soapy feel. Even today taste is 
occasionally used as a rough 
index of the relative acidity or 
alkalinity of materials. Rough 
tests based on the use of some 
natural dyestuffs such as litmus 
were then used. Finally ex- 
tremely accurate methods based 
on the use of electrometric in- 
struments and very sensitive 
dyes have been developed. 

Older methods gave a rough 
idea of the relative strengths of 
acids and alkalies and made it 
possible to classify them roughly 
as strong, moderately strong, 
moderately weak, weak, etc. 
These descriptive terms are very 
indefinite and instructions to 
make a solution “strongly or 
weakly acid” could have no 
definite meaning. 

The introduction of the pH 
scale places control of acidity 
and alkalinity on a definite, sci- 
entific basis and enables one to 
express acidity and alkalinity in 
numerical values, which can be 
recorded and duplicated at any 
time by the same or different 
workers. This control method is 
not only accurate, but also 
simple in operation. It is almost 
as simple as taking the tempera- 
ture with a thermometer or deter- 





* Address and demonstration before the 6th 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, Washington, Oct. 8, 1938. 
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pH CONTROL in 





Photo-Off set 


By F. R. McCrums* 


W. A. Taylor & Co. 


mining density witha hydrometer. 

Intensity of heat is expressed 
as degrees on the thermometer 
scale, and density as degrees on 
the Baumé scale. Similarly the 
PH scale is used to denote inten- 
sity of acidity and alkalinity. It 
is not necessary for one to know 
the exact meaning of “degree 
Fahrenheit” or “degree Baumé”’ 
in order to determine accurately 
the temperature or density. It is 
equally unnecessary to know the 
exact meaning of the term pH 
in order to make accurate deter- 
minations of the intensity of 
acidity and alkalinity. 

For the purpose of explanation 
the pH scale can be compared 
with the temperature scale used 


on the ordinary Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer. On the latter scale 32° 
represents the freezing point of 
water. Values below 32° indicate 
increasing coldness and the in- 
tensity of coldness increases as 
the numbers decrease. Values 
above 32° indicate increasing 
heat and the intensity of heat 
increases as the numbers increase. 

In an analogous manner num- 
bers from 0 to 14 are used to ex- 
press pH values, that is, intensity 
of acidity and alkalinity. The 
value 7.0, halfway between 0 and 
14 is the neutral point; that is, a 
solution having a pH of 7.0 is 
neither acid nor alkaline. The 
numbers below 7.0 denote acid- 
ity, intensity of acidity increas- 


The slide comparator shown here is the most modern 
type for determining pH by the colorimetric method. 

























































Responsible leadership and management have gained for Sinclair & Carroll inks a high place 
in the esteem of printers and lithographers. These inks prove their practical worth at press 
time and aid you in maintaining uniform productior in the pressroom. The Sinclair & Carroll 
label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed and lithographed results. 
We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to supply your standard ink requirements 


and to serve you on special ink problems. 
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NEW ORLEANS: 518 Natchez Street, Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO: 345 Battery Street, Garfield 5834 
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WIN YOUR CONFIDENCE 
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RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer 


44FPELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 
to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 


Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 


of America 


INCORPORATED 1916 


ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 


ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 


We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 


Reliabili ty Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 


Plus Service! 


lithograph trade. 
A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3-453! 
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ing as the numbers decrease. 
Thus a solution of pH 6.0 is 
slightly acid, one of pH 5.0 more 
intensely acid and one of pH 4.0 
is still more intensely acid, etc. 

On the other hand, the num- 
bers between 7.0 and 14.0 are 
used to denote alkalinity, the 
intensity of alkalinity increasing 
as the numbers increase. Thus a 
solution of 8.0 is slightly alka- 
line, one of 9.0 more strongly 
alkaline and one of 10.0 more 
intensely alkaline. 

These numbers represent ab- 
solutely definite degrees of acid- 
ity and alkalinity and therefore 
a statement such as “acidify to 
pH 4.8” or “make alkaline to 
pH 8.4” has a very definite 
meaning which cannot be ex- 
pressed by the terms “slightly 
acid or alkaline.” 

The true acidity or alkalinity 
of a solution does not depend 
entirely on the total concentra- 
tion of acid or alkali present but 
rather on the concentration that 
is active. The active acidity or 
alkalinity of a solution is deter- 
mined by the concentration or 
activity of the hydrogen ion. 
Expression in terms of actual 
concentration or activity re- 
quires the use of fractions with 
very large denominators. For 
example, at exact neutrality (pH 
7.0) the hydrogen ion concentra- 


tion is _ . Consequently 
10,000,000 

the hydrogen ion concentration 
or activity is denoted by a nega- 
tive logarithmic value. The pH 
is the logarithm of 

1 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration 

Those who desire a more detailed 
explanation can secure it from 
books on this subject such as 
Clark’s The Determination of Hy- 
drogen Ions, 1928, Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore; Kolthoff and 
Furman’s Indicators, 1926, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York; 
Kolthoff’s pH and Electro-titra- 
tions, 1931, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York; Britton’s Hy- 
drogen Ions, 1929, Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., London, England; or 
the free booklet Modern pH and 
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Chlorine Control, W. A. Taylor 
& Co., Baltimore. 

The use of pH (negative log- 
arithm) sometimes causes con- 
fusion at first. It should always 
be remembered that a decrease in 
pH denotes an increase in active 
acidity and an increase in pH de- 
notes a decrease in active acidity 
(increase in active alkalinity). 
In addition since pH is a log- 
arithmic function, a_ solution 
having pH 6.0 contains 10 times 
as many hydrogen ions as one 
with pH 7.0. Similarly a solution 
with pH 5.0 contains 100 times 
and a solution with pH 4.0, 1000 


if 


times as many hydrogen ions as 
one with pH 7.0. These points 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

The curves illustrated above 
show the pH values of solutions 
of a few common acids and alk- 
alies as well as recommended 
values for fountain solutions. 
Unless otherwise noted the con- 
centration of acids and alkalies 
is 0.1 N. 

There are two general proced- 
ures used in determining pH, 
the electrometric and the colori- 
metric. In the electrometric 
method the pH is determined by 
measuring with a potentiometer 
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A trial will sell 
when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every 
lithographer to send for 
samples of — 


OKAY Opaque 


for Better Finished Negatives in Shorter Time 


Smooth flowing for the rapid brush sweep . . . dense 
opacity .. . drys quickly . . . non-cracking. 


OKAY Developing Ink 
for Dependable Press Plates in a Flash 


Easily applied to any metal . . . clear, sharp, and acid 
resistant image . . . stands up for long press life .. . 
releases easily under high humidity from bare grain. 


Cellulose Opaque (ior Masking) 

The Opaque that Really Opaques 
Designed primarily for the production of an opaque film 
on Nitrocellulose and Acetate cellulose masking sheets. 
Lays smooth, will not creep or run ... one application 
gives film of dense opacity . . . dries quickly and is non- 
cracking . . . film is easily removed with water .. . no 
preparation on surface of sheet is necessary to get a 
bite.” 


Wet Process Opaque (01 Base) 


Has extremely smooth film and will not pile up. . . will 
hold tenaciously on glass . . . one application gives film 
of dense opacity . . . perfectly sharp lines may be cut 
without chipping . . . film is easily removed with alcohol 

. will not injure negative . . . will not chip or flake 
. can be used in ruling pens. 


All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 
distributed only by 


FRANCIS G. OKIE COMPANY 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


under heat. . 


or their agents. Also manufacturers of high-grade 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES! 











WE REMEMBER BACK... 
WHEN WE WERE FIFTEEN 


THAT WAS FIFTY-SIK VEARS AGO 


Even then, we felt ourselves quite 
grown up. Already, we had rendered fifteen pains- 
taking years of chemical service. We were well on 
our way toward the present line of Mallinckrodt 
Photo-Purified, physically as well as chemically, per- 
fected Chemicals for the use of photographers and 
the graphic arts. 








It was then that we issued the catalog 
shown above with our 1938 edition. Notice the illus- 
tration of the plant in 1882. 


We present this as a reminder that our 
1938 Edition should be kept in easy reach, and that 
should it be worn out or mislaid, a postal card will 
bring another. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
10-74 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





MONTREAL 


CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA §=_- TORONTO 
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the voltage developed by two 
electrodes of special character in 
contact with the solution. The 
fundamental pH method is based 
on the use of the hydrogen elec- 
trode, a platinized electrode satu- 
rated with pure hydrogen gas. 
All other methods are secondary 
whether they are electrometric 
or colorimetric. While the hydro- 
gen electrode is the standard 
method it is not very practical 
and other types of electrodes are 
usually used for pH control. 


n lithographic work where di- 
] chromate is often present 
the only electrometric method 
that can be relied upon is the 
glass electrode. While electrom- 
eters using the glass electrode 
are reasonably easy to operate, 
they lack the simplicity and rug- 
gedness of the colorimetric com- 
parator. In addition the cost is 
much higher since the same in- 
vestment must be made whether 
one needs a short or a long range 
instrument. 

For making pH determina- 
tions by the colorimetric method, 
substances known as indicators 
are required. An indicator is a 
substance such as a synthetic 
organic dye that gives different 
colors or different shades of color 
at different pH values. Thus 
bromcresol green changes from 
yellow at pH 3.8 to blue at pH 
5.4, that is, if bromcresol green is 
added to a solution having a pH 
of 3.8 it will give this solution a 
yellow color. If added to another 
solution having a pH of 4.0, it 
will give a somewhat greener 
shade of color. If added to other 
solutions having pH values of 
4.2, 4.4, 4.6, 4.8, etc. the amount 
of blue will increase progressively 
until at pH 5.4, the solution will 
have a deep blue color. Therefore, 
if bromcresol green is added to 
any solution having a pH be- 
tween 3.8 and 5.4, the pH of that 
solution is determined by ob- 
serving the color obtained. 

To determine the exact pH a 
set of bromcresol green color 
standards is required These 
standards can be made by adding 
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0.5 cc. of a carefully standard- 
ized solution of bromcresol green 
to each of nine tubes containing 
5 cc. of solutions having the pH 
values 3.8, 4.0, 4.2, 4.4, 4.6, 4.8, 
5.0, 5.2 and 5.4, respectively. 
These standards can be placed 
in sealed ampoules and mounted 
in a plastic case or slide. The pH 
values are then placed directly 
above the standards. Ampoules 
of distilled water alternate with 
the standards. 

While color standards can be 
made from some artificial mate- 
rial by simulation, solution stand- 
ards tend to give more satisfac- 
tory results since one is then com- 
paring two materials of similar 
medium. In addition the cost of 
such artificial standards is usu- 
ally several times that of solution 
standards. 

If the materials being tested 
are absolutely clear and colorless, 
accurate determinations can 
sometimes be made by compar- 
ing the color of the test sample 
directly with those of the color 
standards. Most solutions en- 
countered in practice are some- 
what turbid or colored or both. 
Therefore when an_ indicator 
solution is added to such a ma- 
terial, the resulting color may not 
match the color standards which 
contain none of the color or tur- 
bidity of the sample. In such 
cases some type of comparator 
should be used. In fact all deter- 
minations should be made with a 
comparator since the presence of 
even minute quantities of color or 
turbidity may cause considerable 
error or even prevent a match 
altogether when an attempt is 
made to match the sample with 
the standards. 

The most modern type of pH 
comparator is the slide compara- 
tor. It consists of two principal 
parts, the slide and the base as 
shown in the illustration at the 
beginning of this article. 

The slide is a plastic case 10 
inches long, 27% inches high and 
5¢ inch thick. It contains 17 
vertical holes and 17 horizontal 
slots which pass through the 
exact centers of the holes. In 





these holes are placed the 9 color 
standards for any given indica- 
tor and 8 ampoules of distilled 
water, the color standards alter- 
nating with the ampoules of 
distilled water. All these am- 
poules are held in place by a 
strip which is screwed on the 
bottom of the slide. 


HE base consists of two parts. 
The lower part contains a 
slot for the slide fitted with a key 
to stop the slide at the end stand- 
ards, two holes containing vials 
of indicator solution, with 0.5 cc. 
pipettes and nipples, five holes 
containing test tubes and a 
closed compartment for a ground 
glass plate. Horizontal slots run 
through the three central holes 
in the base holding the test tubes, 
these slots corresponding ex- 
actly with any three of the slots 
in the slide. The upper part of 
the base serves as a cover for the 
vials and test tubes, when the 
set is not in use. It is fastened to 
the lower part by means of spring 
catches. The complete set, in- 
cluding the slide, is 10 inches 
long, 2 3/16 inches wide and 4 
inches high and weighs only 114 
Ibs. 

Making a pH determination 
consists in only three simple 
operations: 

1. After removing the top 
of the base, three of the test 
tubes are placed in the holes 
back of the slots in the base and 
filled to the mark (5 cc.) with the 
sample to be tested, as shown in 
illustration No. 1; 2. To the 





central tube 0.5 cc. of the indica- 
tor solution is added, by means 
of the pipette and nipple, and 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


MADE AS ORDERED OF 
VULCANIZED OIL or LITHO-PRINT 


ORDER THROUGH THE FACTORIES BELOW: 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZ00 PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 


SAM FRANCISCO, LOS AMGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 
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QUAPO — 


“ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH” 
AN OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES AMAZING RESULTS 
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This Offset Black Ink our chemists have 
perfected has a density that will surprise 
you. It works smoothly on the press; has all 
the coverage you expect; dries quickly, yet 
does not tone down; gives to solids that 
rich, velvety effect your customers like, yet 


AND 


prints type and fine details of halftones as 
clean and sharp as could be desired. Test 
out EQUAPO on the next job for a fussy 
customer. You will then agree that it is the 
finest offset black that has ever been pro- 
duced, with complete opacity, richness of 
tone, yet moderately priced. 


A REAL PEACOCK BLUE that is absolutely Permanent 


to the elements and will withstand heat, alkali, acid and alcohol. 


CT ANGLE IN K and (oLor (So, INC 


Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for All Purposes 


Service Offices 
219 W. FRANKLIN ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Main Office & Factory 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 
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the contents are thoroughly 


mixed, as shown in illustration 
No. 2; 


8. The slide contain- 





ing the color standards is now 
placed in position on the base 
and, holding the instrument to- 
ward a window or other source 
of daylight, the slide is moved 
back and forth in front of the 
test samples until a color match 
is obtained. The pH is then read 
off directly from the values on 
the front of the slide, as shown 
in illustration No. 3. 





The arrangement of the three 
tubes of test sample, the two 
color standards and the ampoule 
of distilled water is illustrated in 
the figure below: 

















A B c 
SAMPLE 
COLOR DISTILLED COLOR 
STANDARD WATER STANDARD 
a B Cc 
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AA, BB, CC, represent the 
three slots in the base and any 
three corresponding slots in the 
color standard slides. If we con- 
sider the color standards as con- 
sisting of distilled water and in- 
dicator only, which is permissible 
since thev contain no turbidity 
and no color except that given 
them by the indicator, it is clear 
that on looking through slots 
AA, BB and CC, one is looking 
through exactly the same mate- 
rials,—sample, indicator, distilled 
water,—in each This ar- 
rangement, therefore, eliminates 
any effect of color or turbidity in 
the sample so that, when the 
proper color standards are in 
place, the color of the sample will 
match one of the color standards 
or lie between the colors of two 
consecutive standards. Because 
of the small diameter of both the 
test tubes and color standards 
(11.5 mm.) very highly colored 
and turbid solutions can be read 
with the slide comparator. 

A complete series of color 
standard slides is available to 
cover the pH range from 0.2 to 
13.6. 


“ase. 


Name pH Range Color Change 


Acid Cresol Red 0.2-1.8 Red-Yellow 
Acid Meta Cresol 

Purple 1.2-2.8 Red-Yellow 
rhymol Blue 1.2-2.8 Red-Yellow 
Benzo Yellow 2.4-4.0 Red-Yellow 


Yellow-Blue 
Yellow-Blue 
Red- Yellow 
Yellow-Red 
Yellow-Purple 
Yellow-Blue 


Bromphenol Blue.. 3.0-4.6 
Bromcresol Green 3.8-5.4 
Methyl Red 4.4—6.0 
Chlorphenol Red.. 5.2-6.8 
Bromcresol Purple 5.2-6.8 
Bromthymol Blue  6.0—7.6 


Phenol Red... 6.8-8.4 Yellow-Red 
Cresol Red 7.2-8.8 Yellow-Red 
Meta Cresol Purple 7.6-9.2 Yellow-Purple 
Thymol Blue 8.0-9.6 Yellow-Blue 


Phthalein Red 8.6-10.2 Yellow-Red 


.10.0-11.6 Red-Yellow 
...11.0-12.6 Yellow-Orange 
12.0-13.6 Red-Blue 


Tolyl Red. . 
Parazo Orange 
Acyl Blue 


However, it is only necessary 
to secure sufficient slides to cover 
the pH range in which control is 
desired. For example in control- 
ling the pH of fountain solutions 
only one slide may be required. 
According to the findings of the 
Research Dept. of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, 
Research Bulletin No. 6, Sup- 
plement No. 1, bromcresol green 
(pH 3.8-5.4) is satisfactory for 
fountain solutions with alumi- 
num plates where the tentatively 
recommended pH is 4.6. With 
zinc plates the tentatively recom- 
mended pH is 3.8, and brom- 
phenol blue (3.0-4.6) is the most 
suitable indicator. 


HAT the slide comparator 
T gives quite accurate results 
on fountain solutions has been 
demonstrated by comparing the 
results obtained with those se- 
cured by a sensitive electromet- 
ric method, the Coleman Glass 
Electrode. 

The solutions examined were 
prepared in accordance with the 
formulas recommended in Re- 
search Bulletin No. 6, Supple- 
ment No. 1. In each series the 
pH was varied to cover the use- 
ful range of the indicator. The 
maximum variation was 0.1 pH 
which is within the sensitivity 
of the colorimetric method. The 
indicators used were bromphenol 
blue and bromcresol green. 

The advantages of the colori- 
metric method described are 
that it combines low cost and 
simplicity of operation. 


COMPARISON OF COLORIMETRIC AND ELECTROMETRIC pH 





Fountain Solution (Zinc Plates) 





No. Slide Coleman 


Comparator |Glass Electrode 


3.1 3.20 


1 

2 3.4 3.39 
3 3.6 3.62 
+ 3.7 3.70 
5 4.1 4.07 
6 4.3 4.25 











Fountain Solution (Aluminum Plates) 





No. Slide Coleman 


Comparator Glass Electrode 


1 3.9 3.98 
2 4.2 4.27 
3 4.4 4.50 
4 4.7 4.75 
5 5.0 5.05 
6 5.3 5.35 




































°“HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
























chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 





and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 


price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 


Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 


Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 











National Photographic Carbons 
Sedium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





253-261 RUSSELL ST. 111 BINNEY STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














Vulean 


OFFSET BLANKETS 









The apparatus shown at 
the right is used in the 
Vulean Laboratory for 
testing the oil resistance of 
Vulean Offset Blankets ~— 
and other products. Tests © 
of this kind often extend 
through a period of many 
months or even years. 









To Protect 
YOUR presswork 


against offset blanket trouble 


All Vulcan Offset Blankets are made under close 
supervision of the well-known Vulcan Labora- 
tory. To protect your presswork — and thus 
maintain the leadership of Vulcan Offset Blank- 
ets — all manufacturing operations are carried 
out under constant laboratory supervision. 


The Vulcan Red Blanket is a typical laboratory- 
controlled Vulcan product. Originally develop- 
ed for metal decorating — and now used by 
every big metal decorator in the country, ex- 
cept one — this blanket is also widely used 
as an all-purpose offset blanket. It is a soft 
blanket, with remarkable resistance to bruising 
and puncture. It is highly resilient, has a fine 
surface texture, and is exceptionally uniform 
in quality. 


Other Vulcan Offset Blankets include the popu- 
lar new No. 43 Blanket, for multi-color work, 
commercial printing, photo-offset, and in fact 
all purposes except metal decorating; and the 
Vulcan Black Blanket, Style 808, for those who 
prefer a harder blanket, particularly for color 
and other screen work. 


Write for information about Vulcan products 
for offset printing. Please address Vulcan 
Proofing Company, First Ave. and 58th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In and About the Trade 


Start Training Course 

The ten weeks’ course in the 
fundamentals of lithography 
given by the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, New York, for 
young men selected by litho- 
graphic firms for technical train- 
ing was begun last month. The 
majority of the men selected for 
the course were chemical engi- 
neering graduates. Four days of 
each week throughout the ten 
weeks are devoted to practical 
instruction in the various proc- 
esses, such as camera operation, 
press operation, plate making, 
color correcting, stripping, etc. 
One day a week is given over to 
lectures and discussions by en- 
gineers on the theoretical as- 
pects of the processes and equip- 
ment used. Inspection trips to 
representative plants are also on 
the schedule. 


—~><-- 


Y. P. E. Club Meets 


The first meeting of the Young 
Printing Executives Club for the 
new season was held at the Hotel 
Dixie, New York, on Sept. 19. 
The theme of the meeting was 
“Labor Relations in the Print- 
ing Industry.” A sound slide 
film, ‘What Employees Think,” 
was shown. Following the film, 
A. L. Goodman and A. Vogl, of 
the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association, explained the 
labor policies of the Printers 
League section, and of the Mas- 
ter Printers section, respectively, 
of the association. 


— >-—-> > - 


State Issues Picture Checks 
New York State has designed 
a new type of lithographed bank 
check carrying an_ illustrated 
advertising message calling at- 
tention to the state’s scenic and 
recreational advantages. The 
checks bear a design picturing 
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Niagara Falls, the Saratoga Spa 
and Jones Beach, presented 
against a tapestry background of 
miniature reproductions of the 
state seal. Some 2,500,000 per- 
sons receive state checks each 
year, it is estimated. The print- 
ing of all the new checks is to 
be black, but six colors of paper 
will be used, indicating the pur- 
pose for which the check is 
issued. The checks are to be used 
by all state departments. 


7s t— 


Graphic Arts Council Outing 


The Graphic Arts Council of 
the New York and Brooklyn 
Federations of Jewish. Charities 
held its second annual golf tour- 
nament, September 29, at the 
Glenwood Country Club, Great 
Neck, L. I. Prizes for the lowest 
net golf scores in each class and 
the lowest net score in each four- 
some were awarded at a dinner 
later in the day. The Graphic 
Arts Council is composed of 
members of the printing and 
allied trades who are interested 
in the humanitarian work of the 
charities affiliated with the New 
York and Brooklyn Federations 
of Jewish Charities. 


= <-> ____—_ 


Adds Direct Color Photo Dept. 


Lehmann Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., San _ Francisco, 
recently installed its own direct 
color photography department. 
Vignettes of fruits, vegetables 
and other food products direct 
from the subject, working from 
color transparencies or colored 
proofs, are being produced in the 
new department. 


Saunders on Award Jury 


Maurice Saunders, chairman 
of the board of the Lithographers 
National Association, will 
serve as one of the award jurors 





at the Ninth Annual Exhibition 
of Outdoor Advertising, to be 
held in Chicago, next month. 
Many lithographers are partici- 
pating in the contest for the best 
24-sheet and smaller posters. 
The exhibition will be held at 
the galleries of Marshall Field 
Co., Chicago. 





U. T. A. Holds Convention 


The fifty-second annual con- 
vention of the United Typothe- 
tae of America was held at In- 
dianapolis, Oct. 10, 11 and 12. 
General sessions in the forenoons 
and group meetings in the after- 
noons was the order of the pro- 
gram. Among the speakers were 
Clark R. Long, Past President 
of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and assistant director of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, who spoke on 
“The Manufacture of United 
States Currency”; Frank E. 
Wagner, S. D. Warren Co., Bos- 
ton, who spoke on “‘ New Devel- 
opments and the Printability of 
Paper”; Watson Gordon, Dore- 
mus & Co., Boston, who spoke 
on “Do You Want to Stay in the 
Printing Business?”’ and Harry 
L. Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., Brooklyn, who spoke on 
“Sales Problems in the Printing 
Industry.” 





Harry C. Jones Dies 


Harry Chapman Jones, 73, in- 
ventor of the Rutherford photo- 
composing machine manufac- 
tured by General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, and of other 
photo-composing and _photo- 
engraving machines, died in New 
York on October 3. Mr. Jones 
was the author of many books on 
photography. In 1926 he retired 
as president of Litho-Printex 
Corp. of New York and London. 
He was the founder of the old 
Harry C. Jones Engraving Co., 
and the H. C. Jones Engraving 
Co., now the Royal-Jones Photo 
Engraving Corp. in New York. 
His wife and three children sur- 
vive. 
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Press illustrated is 
erranged to print 
3 colors one side 
or 2 colors. one 
side and one color 
reverse. 





NEW ERA Multi-Color 
WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


Economy of operation plus speed and accessibility of mounted in anti-friction bearings which insures perfect 
New Era Presses makes investigation worth your while. printing at all times. 

Each press built to customer's specifications; thereby The litho plate is secured to the cylinder without a 
permitting many special features to meet the require- gap in same and is the quickest plate lock-up means 
ments of each plant; be it special size, number of manufactured. 

colors, etc. Presses can be equipped to either rewind the printed 
web into rolls, fold in parallel or right angle folds, or 
can be equipped to cut into sheets. When equipped to 
cut into sheets, the sheet pile delivery will pile and jog 
All printing cylinders are made of solid forged steel and the sheets at a speed of 12,000 sheets per hour. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING CO., 375 ELEVENTH AVE., PATERSON, N. J. 


Perfect register is assured at high operating speed due 
to an automatic web tension control 










































LITHOGRAPHAMIBLATE WRAINING CO. 
vW O Ps. 


One reason why we have exactly right before it leaves 
grown to be the largest plate our plant 

graining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 
UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality —You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


41-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. of America, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 
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Hopf Wins Award 


Harry Arthur Hopf, president 
of H. A. Hopf & Co., New York, 
and a guest speaker at the Na- 
tional Association of Photo- 
Lithographers Convention in 
Washington, October 6—8, was 
awarded the gold medal for con- 
spicuous services rendered to the 
management movement at the 
seventh meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee for Scientific 
Management in Washington re- 
cently. 


7s 
Holds Exhibit 
“Fifty Years of Organized 


Lithographic Progress”’ was the 
theme of an exhibit held in honor 
of the Lithographers National 
Association at the Roger Smith 
Gallery, New York, Sept. 26 to 
Oct. 8. The exhibit was under the 
auspices of The National Lithog- 
rapher. On view were many 
specimens of old and new lithog- 
raphy in many fields from the 
files and presses of present-day 
members of the Lithographers 
National Association. On Oct. 5 
the association marked the fifti- 
eth anniversary of its founding. 





Joseph Martini Dies 

Joseph Martini, 63, lithograph- 
ic expert on the offset staff of 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, died last month. Mr. 
Martini was born in St. Louis 
and entered the printing field at 
the age of seventeen years, and 
eventually rose to the position 
of superintendent in the litho- 
graphic department of Wood- 
ward & Tiernan, St. Louis. He 
joined the staff of Miehle Print- 
ing Press & Mfg. Co., in 1933, and 
was responsible for many im- 
provements in plate making 
production and offset printing 
methods. 





Peacock Joins Siebold 


Grover C. Peacock formerly 
with Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Co., Philadelphia, printing and 
lithographic ink manufacturers, 
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as office and credit manager, has 
joined J. H. & G. B. Siebold Co., 
New York, also manufacturers 
of lithographic and printing inks. 





Copifyer Shows Display 

Copifyer Lithograph Corp., 
Cleveland, was a prominent ex- 
hibitor at the convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association held in Cleveland 
last month. A photograph of the 
company’s exhibit is shown 
above. 


—— Ee 


Cantine Marks 50th Year 


Martin Cantine Co., Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., manufacturers of 
coated papers, entertained paper 
merchants from every part of the 
country on September 12 and 13 
at the Woodstock Country Club, 
Woodstock, N. Y., on the oc- 
casion of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the company. 
To commemorate the event, the 
company issued a booklet trac- 
ing the development of the 
“guild” of paper coaters and 
showing the newest methods 
used in their processes. Copies 
available on request. 


a ee 


Form Fox Photo 


Fox Photo Half Tone Printing 
Co. is the name of a new concern 
specializing in the production of 
photographs screened in _half- 
tone for the making of offset 
plates, with offices at 520 North 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis. 





Thomas C. Bent Dies 


Thomas C. Bent, 74, of Brook- 
lyn, lithographer and a pioneer in 
the development and use of the 
offset press, died suddenly last 
month. Mr. Bent, who was a 
native of Manchester, England, 
worked with the British and 
Canadian governments in the 
years between 1905 and 1912 
introducing the offset press into 
use. During the World War he 
was employed in the printing 
division of the United States 
Government. For many years he 
worked in the lithographing di- 
vision of Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., and in more recent 
years had been associated with 
Barton Business Service, a New 
Jersey concern. He resigned his 
position several months ago. 
Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter, and two sons. 


Photo Chemicals Imports Up 


Imports of photographic 
chemicals of coal-tar origin into 
the United States for the first 
half of 1938 totaled 34,350 
pounds, as compared with 9,469 
pounds for the corresponding 
period in 1937. The total for the 
entire year of 1937 was 64,010 
pounds, 37,098 pounds in 1936, 
and 16,875 pounds in 1935. 
Hydroquinone imports during 
the first half of 1938 amounted 
to 15,402 pounds. Imports of 
this product during the year 
1937 totaled 33,000 pounds, an 
increase over 1936 imports of 
14,503 pounds and 1935 of 7,182 
pounds. 








Coy, Hunt & Co. Moves 

Coy, Hunt & Co., lithographic 
paper suppliers, formerly at 259 
West 10th St., New York, have 
moved to 425 Fourth Ave. 





D. M. A. Awards Merck 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.. 
have been selected by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association as 
one of the fifty “Direct Mail 
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Supremely 
Fine Correction 


The Zeiss Apo-Tessar lenses are famous 
for their uniformly high quality. They have 
the advantages of simplicity and compact- 
ness of design, and are the product of un- 
equalled manufacturing facilities, and a 91- 
year tradition in the making of finest op- 
tical equipment. For chromatic correction, 
sharpness of definition and flatness of field, 
they are unsurpassed. Catalog upon request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. « 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK elas 
728 So. Hill Street + Los Angeles 


ZEISS APO-TESSAR 








reminder 
like this may 
save you time 
and money, and 
give you a better 
job, when next you need 









GRAINED ZINC 
GLASS, ALUMINUM 
AND MULTILITH PLATES 











Fine Quality - Prompt Service - Reasonable Prices 


Illinois Plate Graining Co., Inc. 
913-921 WEST VAN BUREN ST. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 


















MAY WE HELP YOU 


to speed up make readys 


By reducing your paper troubles such as distortion, 
wrinkling, static, picking, misregister and obraining the 
correct moisture content. Or if you are troubled with 
any of the other mechanical ills of lithography as listed 
below, our experience in solving these problems may 
help you to make substantial savings. 


Lack of depth and 
sharpness of grain 


Moisture control and 
paper conditioning 


IHuminating and 
arc lamp problems 


Press streaks and 
distorted halftone dots 


Excessive plate spoilage A. C. brakes and change 
and short plate life over from D. C. advice. 


lf your technical man cannot give his undivided time to 
the solution of your problem 


Consider Our Consulting Service 


C. W. LATHAM ASSOCIATES 


6 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














The Mezzograph 
(Grain) Screen 
in Photo -L. ithograjahy 


3 Mezzograph Screen was originally made only in 
Europe, and in recent years has been excluded from this 
country by a prohibitive tariff. It is now manufactured in 
this country and has many uses. 

It is invaluable in the reproduction of Copy which was 
printed from Half-tone plates, as “moire” or geometric 
pattern is avoided. 

Perfect Highlight negatives may be made with it. In 
fact it affords the only simple and successful method of 
making perfect highlight negatives. 

In Color Work, there is no danger of pattern at any angle. 
A slight shifting of the screen between colors is all that 
is required. 

A Mezzograph Screen is used in the making of Litho- 
Collotype Plates; the most beautiful of all printing processes. 


Manufactured Exclusively in the United States by 


10 W. Warren Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Leaders” of 1938. Douglas W. 


Coutlee, advertising director of 


the company, was a_ guest 


speaker at the annual meeting of 


the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation held in Chicago, Sept. 
28 to 30. Mr. Coutlee spoke on 
advertising control. 


->—<-s 
Addresses Chicago Group 


William  Garretson, 
chemist of Sinclair & Valentine 
Co. in Chicago, addressed the 
first meeting of the fall and win- 
ter educational program of the 
Lithographers Club of Chicago, 
in that city on September 22. 
His subject was “Gloss Offset 
Printing Inks.” 


~o>-s 


Elects T. R. Jones 


Thomas R. Jones, president of 
American Type Founders Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J., was chosen a 
vice president of the Internation- 
al Committee for Scientific Man- 
agement, at the management 
congress held in Washington last 
month. 

~->—<-~s 


Announces Offset Corrective 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., 
has announced a new double 
purpose solution for the pre- 
vention of offsetting, to meet the 
special requirements of the car- 
bon printing industry. The new 
solution is said to contain para- 
fin which lubricates the surface 
of the printed stock, contribut- 
ing to easy forming and pre- 
vention of smearing. Informa- 
tion on the new solution, which 
is known as “Type DPHS,” is 
available on request. 

-><-s 


Hammermill Portfolio 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, 
Pa., has recently mailed a port- 
folio of samples of its offset paper 
stock, showing thirteen separate 
jobs as a cross-section of the 
type of work produced on its 
papers. Envelope enclosures, a 
menu, a travel book, letterheads, 
direct mail pieces and window 
posters are included. 
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New Equipment and Bulletins 





Announces New Proof Press 

Vandercook & Sons, Chicago, 
have announced a new proof 
press equipped with grippers. 
It is a precision machine guaran- 
teed, according to the makers, 
to print perfectly forms or half- 
tone up to 16 5/8 inches by 2414 
inches. The new press is said to 
be ot extra heavy construction 
and easy to operate. It is inked 
by hand. 


Offer New “No-Offset” Unit 

Paasche Airbrush Co., Chi- 
‘ago, has recently placed on the 
market a new “No-Offset”’ unit 
which is entirely air operated. 
It has a perfected automatic off- 
and-on timing valve and special 
air check valve which replaces 
all electric switches and electric 
solenoids previously used to 
actuate the “ No-Offset”’ airguns. 
Bulletins and photos describing 
the new units will be sent upon 
request by the manufacturers. 
The Paasche Co. has also de- 
veloped a new “ No-Offset”’ solu- 
tion which they claim has a more 
effective sheet separation and 
eliminates objectionable over- 
spray. It is also stated that the 
new solution is made from ingre- 
dients that are non-toxic and 
harmless to health. 








New “ Photrix” Calculators 


Intereontinental Marketing 
Corp., New York, has just added 
two new calculators, one for de- 
termining exposure time in en- 
larging, and the other for con- 
verting any light measuring de- 
vice into an exposure meter, to 
its “* Photrix” line of equipment. 
The enlargement calculator is 
designed to find the required en- 
larging time after the light 
emerging from the lens of the 
enlarger has been measured with 
‘“*Photrix Photometer.” The pic- 
ture-size scale extends up to 
prints of 40 inches by 60 inches, 
and the exposure-time scale from 
10 minutes down to 0.15 seconds. 
The other, the “‘Photrix” expo- 
surecalculator, has been designed 
especially for light meters of high 
sensitivity, allowing, it is said, 
light readings down to '/% of a 
foot candle. The over all meas- 
urements of the calculators are 
4 inches by 4 inches. The com- 
pany has also recently designed 
a device for fastening the ‘‘ Pho- 
trix’’ exposure meter to the 
‘amera, its advantage being one 
of convenience. It is said to be 
adaptable to any camera with 
the usual view finder bracket. 


oe 


Webendorfer Offset Jobber 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., Mt. 


Vernon, N. Y., manufacturers 
or printing machinery, recently 
announced the development of a 
new offset job press. The new 
press, according to the manufac- 
turer, will accommodate a sheet 
as large as 1414 inches by 184% 
inches, with a maximum print- 
ing capacity of 137% inches by 
1734 inches, and a maximum 
plate of 17 inches by 18 inches 
and .009 inches thick. It is 
equipped with a vacuum air 
feeder that may be operated in- 
dependently of the press with a 
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asically new in design - 
THE “DEFFA“ OFFSET PROOF PRESS 


is the one machine that represents a real advance in proofing 
methods . . . it is distinctly NOT just another proof press with 
a few constructional refinements. . . . it is the only machine 
of its kind that is equipped with a power operated automatic 
inking system and automatic dampening device. The ink dis- 
tribution is excellent, and this, plus efficient mechanical damp- 
ening insures proofs that reflect the true value of the plates, 
with color that will be the same as when the job is actually 
run. ... these, and many other important advances in design 
can be quickly demonstrated in our showrooms, where the 
“DEFFA” is now in operation - your inspection is invited. 
For additional information, write to 
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cess HAND TRANSFERS 22:22. 


The Only Deep Etched Plate Which Is Fool Proof — 
Sensational — No Scumming Or Undermining Of Plates. 
Outlast Runs, Over 700 Plates Not One Make Over. Your 
Pressman Wants Them; You Will Be Delighted With 
Results. Cost No More Than Direct Deep Etched Plates. 
Process Halftone Work, Excellently Reproduced. By 
Phillips New Process. No Artificial Bases. 


SOME OF OUR MANY USERS 


I. S. BERLIN CO. 
REGENSTEINER CORP. 
ADVERTISERS LITHO SERVICE 
CENTRAL ENVELOPE CO. 
AMERICAN OFFSET 
ACKERMAN PRINTING CO. 

J. BAUMGARTH CO. 


LITHOGRAPH HAND TRANSFER CO. 


John A. Phillips, Pres. 
For Long Runs Use Deep Etched Hand Transfers — 
Priced Right 
426 SOUTH CLINTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Prompt Service — Wabash 0072 


Producers of Deep Etched Hand Transfers from 
Engravings — Photo Lith Plates 


Chalk Offsets — Plate Changes 

















The 
PHOTO- . 
LITHOGRAPHERS | | 

MANUAL 


The Manual, lithographed throughout, in- 








cludes information on every step in the pro- 
duction of a photo-lithographic job, from the 


time the piece is planned and sold through to 
mechanical completion. 





Its 306 8% x 11 inch pages are generously 
illustrated and contain a wealth of authorita- 
tive data that will clearly answer the hows, 
whys, and wherefores of planning, selling, 
and producing photo-lithography. 








ALL FOR $4.00 
DON'T DELAY 
ORDER NOW ... TODAY! 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, Inc. 
254 W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
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one-third horse power motor. A 
one-half horse power motor is 
used for operating the press. It 
is designed to accommodate a 
plate 7 inches by 9 inches which, 
it is said, can be inserted directly 
in a typewriter for typing. It is 
furnished with either extension 
pile delivery or with chute de- 
livery. The feeder takes approxi- 
mately 18 inches of stock and the 
pile delivery handles the same 
amount. 


New Lanston Folder 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, has just issued 
a new folder illustrating and 
describing its Monotype-Hueb- 
ner Vertical Plate-Covering ma- 
chine. The folder is a revision of 
former ones covering the same 
equipment, which includes 
changes in available sizes, etc. 
Copies available on request. 
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National Process Booklet 


National Co., New 
York, has just issued a booklet 
with the title, “Books by Li- 
thography,” which contains four 
articles, reprinted from Book 
Binding and Book Production, 
by George E. Loder, president 
of the company. In the first 
article, “‘Books in Two or More 
Colors,’ Mr. Loder 
costs and the use of lithography 
in book publishing. He cautions 
that while the use of lithography 
is by no means a solution for all 
cost problems in book publishing, 
there are certain factors in the 
offset method of which the pub- 
lisher can properly take advan- 
tage before deciding that letter- 
press is the only way. As an ex- 
ample, one well-known book 
publisher used lithography for 
the production of 20 per cent of 
his 1937 list which included a 
number of foreign publications 
on travel, history etc., for which 
the cost of importation of bound 
books, flat sheets, or plates were 
prohibitive. In a second article, 
“'Type-Proofs-Art Work,” Mr. 


Loder the practical 


Pri CeSS 


discusses 


discusses 
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aspects and technical problems 


involved in the production of 


offset-printed books; in a third 
article, “‘Selecting the Paper,” 
paper problems are treated; and 
the fourth article discusses the 
albumin method, deep-etch 
plates and aquatone plates. 
Copies available on request. 


_e - 
Eastman “Kodachrome” Folder 


Eastman-Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has just issued a folder 
announcing “‘ Kodachrome”’ pro- 
fessional film in popular cut sizes 
for standard cameras. The film is 
supplied in two emulsions, one 
color for tungsten and the other 
for daylight. Copies available on 
request. 

.>—-s - 
Simplex Light Folder 

Simplex Specialty Co., New 
York, has just issued a circular 
describing its new “Alto Mer- 
cury Argon Light Enlarging.” 
Prices are given for the various 
models, together with instruc- 
tions on operation. Copies avail- 
able on request. 


> in i 


New Gast Catalog 


Gast Mfg. Corp., Bridgman, 
Mich., has just published a new 
illustrated catalog showing its 
complete line of rotary vacuum 
pumps for printing frames. In 
addition to pictures of the actual 
units, a number of action views 
are included. Copies available 
on request. 


Cramer Plate Booklet 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. 
Louis, has just issued a booklet 
on “Color Reproduction — of 
Screen-Plate Images, Including 
Reproduction of Kodachrome 
Originals,” by J. S. Mertle of 
that company. The booklet con- 
tains practical data on photo- 
mechanics as compiled by Mr. 
Mertle. The principle and _his- 
tory of screen-plates is discussed, 
methods of reproduction, types 
of screen plates, equipment, color 
filters and developing solutions. 
Mr. Mertle explains that since 
the main purpose of the booklet 
is to discuss the production of 
separation images from screen- 
plate and Kodachrome originals, 
the subsequent employment of 
these images in the various 
phases of photo-mechanical 
plate making is not discussed. 
However, those interested in 
further information on _ plate 
making methods are referred to 
the Cramer publication, “ Proc- 


ess Photography and Plate 
Making.” 
_$»-—-. 
Champion Paper Booklet 
Champion Paper and Fiber 


Co., Hamilton, O., has just issued 
a booklet showing specimen 
sheets of its “Wedgewood Offset” 
papers in wove special finishes, 
and coated finishes. The booklet 
is indexed for easy reference. 
Copies available on request. 
-><-ws 
Eclipse Sprayer Catalog 
Eclipse Air Brush Co., New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturers of 
spraying equipment, has just 
issued a catalog describing its 
complete line of sprayers and 
spraying accessories. Copies 
available on request. 
><? as 


New Hilo Bulletin 
Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, 


has just issued a bulletin en- 
titled “‘ Materials for Ink Makers, 
Lithographers and _ Printers.” 
This is a revised edition of bulle- 
tin No. 5 and copies are available. 
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MONSEN COMPLETE SERVICE 


for the LITHOGRAPHER @ PRINTER @ PRIVATE PLANT @ ADVERTISING AGENCY 


¥* Advertising Typography ¥* Linotype-Monotype Composition * Transparent Type Positives 
¥* Drop-out Film Negatives ¥* Hard Foundry Metal Type ¥ Lithographic Type Impressions 


OVERNIGHT AIR MAIL DELIVERY 
THORMOD MONSEN & SON, INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
730 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























OFFSET 0 Vy F R 6 fd i N T For Better Presswork 


More Impressions 


A HILO OVERPRINT VARNISH Lower Costs 
MADE ESPECIALLY FOR USE ON 
LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET PRESSES 


Offers the rich gloss and protection against | 
smearing, scratching and moisture common to 
all Hilo Overprints. 





Works easily on the press and dries to a hard, 


tack free film. 
| RTLEB 
Of particular interest to Lithographers is the fact , 0 
that it will not cause scumming or tinting. INK AGITATORS 


For best results we suggest a minimum amount FOR ALL STANDARD OFFSET PRESSES 


of water on the plate. Pressmen all know that good ink gives better 
results. Installing Ortleb Ink Agitators on 
Send for a working sample of Hilo Offset Overprint your presses will do much towards assuring 
to try on your own presses. It's free. If you mail us . . . P ° 
a sample of your paper stock, we'll send you the uniform distribution of ink on every sheet 
Hilo Overprint best suited to your needs. of every job produced. 


Write us for descriptive literature. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
42-60 Stewart Avenue <> paciceapeaganony vi 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | | Ortleb Maehinery Co. 


Branches: Boston Chicago 
“ ; ; ‘i St. Leuis Missouri 
75 Years in the Paint Industry oe | 
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VERSATILITY SUPREME 


She New IBA'IDMA Clutomatic Solder 


\ 

® America's fastest-selling folder. Economical folded signatures an hour; folds thinnest to 
and dependable. It's also an Automatic Mul- thickest papers. 60 Styles of Folds. | to 5 
tiple Perforating Machine. 15,000 to 50,000 folds in one operation. Accuracy unexcelled. 


Only *95 down * * * *1 a Day 


GCHMESTNUT STREET 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 7 ames Sa a ee ene PA. 
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“Where-to-Buy-It" 


This Handy Reference Department is a regular monthly 
feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 


It is an accurate guide to reliable firms. 


Listings are carried at the rate of 
One Dollar Per Line per Month 
or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
KromBERG, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Hersert H., C. P. A., 360 W. 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
ReInisH, SaMueL S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 

CatirorNniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

MaLuinKrockpt CuemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Haron M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
ARDLEE Service, INnc., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gray Letrer Suop, James, 216 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates-Aluminum-Zinc) 


ALBUMEN 

CatirorniA InK Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MaALuinKrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WIL-ets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MaLumnkrockpt CuemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ARC LAMPS (See Lamps—Arc) 
ARTISTS’ SQUARES 


Zo.ttan, Joun M., 833 Lyman Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 
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ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peertess Biue Print Co., Tue, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ASPH ALTUM 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrinTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
Unitep Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BINDINGS 
Piastic — Brewer - CanTeLmo Co., 
Inc., 118 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trusset Merc. Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (See list of licensees in 
display advertisement) 


BLANKETS 

BainBrRipGE, Puitip M. (Goodrich 
Rubber Blankets), 95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

CarirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

IpeEaL Router & Mere. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Rapip Rotter Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sincrarr & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
P]., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
CHRISTENSEN MacuineE Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
HenscuHet Mere. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BRONZE POWDERS 
Botu, Orro A., Corp., 114 Pearl 
St., Boston, Mass. 
CAMERA CONTROLS 
Doutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Cavirornia Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max, & Co., Wayne & Berkley 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lirno Equipment & Suppty Co., 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero Sta.,Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

RutHerrorpD Meny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 


Meap Sates Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

WHEELwricut Papers, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 


Pease Co., C. F., Tue, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


REMINGTON Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS 


NaTIONAL Carson Co., Cleveland, O. 


CARBONS—Photographic 


Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—12432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Norman-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, III. 


CHEMICALS 


Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Catirornia Ink Co., Inc., THe, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Derenver Puoro Suppty Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dom, G. C., Suppiy Co., Cincinnati, O. 

EasTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip, A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

La Morte Cuemicats Propucts Co., 
438 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 

MaLuinKrockpt CuemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Norman-Wittets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II!. 

Puiturps & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd ot. Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SieBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


32- 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 


HvuesBner Lasporatories, 20? E. 44th 
St., New York, N.Y. 


COMPOSITION 
LirHart TypoGrapuic Service, 228 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monsen, THORMOD, AND Son, INc., 740 
N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
CoxHEAD, Ratpu C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-Litho 

Korn, Wo., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goopricn, B. F., Co., THe, Akron, O. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mre. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Waconer, Cuartes, Lituo Mcuy. Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hobuken, N. J. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
Goprrey Rotter Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Slst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Scuuttz, H. J., 2230 N. Racine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro VarRNisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sinccair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping Film 
SimpLex Speciatty Co., Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


DRYING OVENS 
ZARKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES 
AND ELECTRICAL CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

AMERICAN Type Founpers SALeEs 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Ciine-Westincuouse, Chicago, IIl. 

CuTLer-HamMerR Mee. Co., 315 N. 
12th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Genera Exectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

KimB_e Ecectric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, III. 

NorTHWESTERN E cecrtric Co., 408 S. 
Hoyne St., Chicago, IIl. 

Rospins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo. 

WestiIncHouseE Ecectricat & Merc. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Enve ope Co., Dayton, O. 
StrertinGc Tac Co., 1600 E. 30th St., 
Cleveland, O. 


ETCHES 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FADE-O-METER 
Arras Evectric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, III. 


FILMS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

CauirorniA INK Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

EF astMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, INnc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatoip Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





Hammer Dry Pate & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMan-WILLets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lane Mere. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK Corp. 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russet Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Dexter Fo.tper Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puiir A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Slst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, 
Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates 


Cuicaco Lirno PLate Graininc Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

Doetzet-Corey Co., 221 Third St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Inuinors Pirate Graininc Co., Inc., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintiInG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

LirHocraPHic PLate Graininc Co. 
oF America, INc., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill 
a, Phila., Pa. 

NaTIONAL OrrseTt Suppty Co., 613 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Puoto-LirHo Piate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Balti 
more, Md. 

ReviaB_e Lirnocrapuic Piate Co.. 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
WesTERN LitHo PLatre & Suppty Co., 

1019 Soulard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRAINING MACHINES 
(See Plate Graining Machines) 


GRAINING QUARTZ FLINT 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
nN. 2. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Pup A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Haron M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y., and 402 S. 
Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eBoLp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
Air ConpDITIONING Supp.Ly Co., THE, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
CarriER ENGINEERING Co., Syracuse, 
NM. 2. 
SouTHworTH Macuine Co., 30 Warren 
Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 


Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 BinneySt., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROcKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-Wittets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
InpiaANA CuemicaL & Merc. Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; New York City, N. Y., 
and Chicago, IIl. 


INKS 

AcueEson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Acme Printinoc Ink Co., 1315 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago, IIl. 

American Parintinc Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 2314 W. 
Kinzie St., Chicago, II]. 

Aucust, Cuarves, Corp., Tue, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, IIl. 

Briacker, H., Printine Inxs, Inc., 304 
Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 

Bowers Printinc Ink Co., 711 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 

BraDEN-SuTPHIN INK Co., 3700 Ches- 
ter Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Ca.irornia Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Crescent INK & Cotor Co. of PENNa., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscoi., Martin, & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fiint, Howarp, Ink Co., 2545 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fucus & Lane Mere. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

GaeTyENS, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Herrick, Wo. C., Inx Co., Inc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hitt-Hentscuet Co., 3928 Clayton 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jounson, Cuartes Eneu, & Co., Inc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kount & Mappen Printino Ink Co., 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 

Levey, Freperick H., Co., Inc., 1223 
Washington Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Mayer, Rosert, Co., Inc., 1107 Grand 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Roserts, Lewis, Inc., 72 Union St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. 20th-21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SeneELITH Ink Co., INc., THe, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1esoLp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccrain & Carroii Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccarr & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

SteicHtT Metauuic Ink Companies, 
Inc., 538 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Superior PrintincG INK Co., INc., 295 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE INK & Co tor Co., Inc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

Wicuiams, R. S., Co., Inc., 257 W. 17th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Winstow Ink Corp., 124-132 White 
St., New York, N. Y. 


INKS— Gold and Silver 


Botu, Orro A., 114 Pearl St., 
Boston, Mass. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 


SmitH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


INSURANCE-— Workmen's Compensation 


N. Y. Printers & Booxsinpers Mu- 
TUAL InsuRANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, Arc 


Arias Execrric Devices Co., Inc., 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
Beatrie’s Hottywoop Hi-Litre Co., 
1560 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 





Ges, Josepu, Mrc. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Macsetu Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Pease, C. F., Co., THe, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, III. 

SutcesBarceR, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LENSES 

Bauscu & Los Optica Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Goerz, C. P., AMERICAN Optica. Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
NormMan-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Sist Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SULLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, 
SYSTEMS AND TABLES 


CRAFTSMEN Line-Up TaBLe Corp., 49 
River St., Waltham, Mass. 

Doutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hamitton Merc. Co., Inc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Lanston Mownotyrpe Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 
Lirho Trapve Service Srupio, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


MACHINISTS 
Ratusun & Birp Co., Inc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 
GLASSES 


Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Car, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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MAKE-UP TABLES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
oe New York, ms Be 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Mec. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


METAL DECORATING EQUIPMENT 
Wacner, Cuarzes, LirHo MACHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKinney Litrno Suppry Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Waconer, Cuar-es, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Curne Exrectric Mre. Co., 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer, G., Dry Piate Co., Lemp & 
Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

EAsTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, INnc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Ptate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. '& Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ing St., Chicago, III. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 

Acueson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Artists’ Suppty Co, 7610 Decker 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene  - New York, . Bs 


PAPER 
Aetna Paper Co., Tue, Dayton, O. 
American Writinc Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass 
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Beckett Paper Co., Tue, Hamilton, O. 

Cantine, Martin, Co., Tue, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. and 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Case & Ristey Press Paper Co., 
Oneco, Conn. 

CHAMPION Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

CuHILticotHe Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Ditt & Co.tins, INc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FaLuLAH Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New ‘York, N. Y. 

Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C., & Sons, Inc., 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Ho.urncswortH & WuitNey Co., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Howarp Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Maxwe te Paper Co., Franklin, O. 

NEENAH Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Nortuwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 
Minn. 

R#INELANDER Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Riecert Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Warren, S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Waterviiet Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 

Wuitinc, Geo. A., Paper Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Apvance Merc. Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
SouTHWoRTH MacuineE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 
STRACHAN & HeEnsHaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 
Seysoitp Division, Harris-SEYBOLD- 
Potter Co., Dayton, O. 


PAPER AERATION 
SouTHWORTH MacuineE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER HANGERS—Holdfast 
SouTHWoORTH MacuineE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 
SouTHWORTH MacuineE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—WU. S. P. 
Hunt, Puirtiep A., Co., 253 Russell 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 





MaALunkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

STRACHAN & HensHaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mre. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 

Lanston Monotype MaAcuHineE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RuTHerForD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZaARKIN Macuine Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 

Fritscue, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., 
at East River, New York, N. Y. 

McKintey Litno Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 

Wesex Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZARKIN Macuine Co., Inec., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

AMERICAN GRADED Sanpd Co., 2516 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

CarsorunpuM Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrinTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y 

Minnesota Mininc & MANuFACTUR- 
1InG Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Se1BoLp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 

27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
CatirorniA InK Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Lanston Monotyrpe MacuineE Co., 
24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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RutTHerrorpD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

StracHAN & Hensuaw Co., Ltp., 7th 

at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

Cuicaco Litno Piate Grainine Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

CotumBia Orrset & REPRODUCTION 
Corp., 2 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 

Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

Knop & Braver, 1726 N. First St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Liruop.iate Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Orrset Encravers AssociaTEs, Inc., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Orrset Printinc PLate Co. or NEw 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Puoto-Lituo PLate Service Co., 113 
St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O. 

Printers’ Orrset Pirate Co., 103 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

ProGressiIvE Fine Arts Co., 1027 N. 
Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

RiGHTMIRE-Berc Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, III. 

Swart-ReicHet, Inc., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

STEVENSON Puoto CoLor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St.,Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 

ALuminuM Co. or America, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN Zinc Propucts Co., Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Epes Mre. Co., THe, Plymouth, Mass. 

Intinois Zinc Co., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHoGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. OF 
America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
me Be 

Matruiessen & HeEGELER Zinc Co., 
LaSalle, Ill. 

NaTIonaL Litruo Piate Co., Tue, 35 
Meadow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Puoto-LirHo PiLate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

ReviaB_e Lirnocrapuic Pate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—Dry 

EastMaNn Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Piatt & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-WIiLtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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PRESSES—New 

Harris-SEYBOLD-Potrer Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th 
St. at East River, New York, N. Y. 

Miex_e Printinc Press & Mere. 
Co., 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cuarves, LitHo Ma- 
CHINERY Co., Div. of National- 
Standard Co., 51 Park Ave., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLs Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Wicvarp Press Mre. Co., 28 W. 23rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 
Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND ACCESSORIES 
GEGENHEIMER, Wy., INc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

StracHAN & HensHaw Co., Ltp., 
7th at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


PROOF PRESSES—Automatic 
Krause, Kari, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 
Gast Mrc. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 
Leiman Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
me - 
SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 
BincHaM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 
BincHam’s, Sam’L, Son Merc. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


CuicaGco Roiver Co., Inc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Goprrey Roiier Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

Ipeat Router & Mere. Co., INnc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapip Rotter Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

S1eBoLD, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 

First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Halftone 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE., 1870 S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, II. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Sucteparcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Crartint Mero. Co., 210 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 
Dourtuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
SODIUM  SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 
PHOTO 
Hunt, Pui.ip A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MacLuinkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPRAY GUNS 

AMERICAN Type Founpers SALES 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

DeVitsiss Co., THe, Toledo, O. 

PAASCHE AIRBRUSH Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Sprayomartic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Monitor Controiier Co., Inc., 51 
S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRIPPING TABLE 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Weset Mec. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 


27th St., New York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 


MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL 


, 


Works, 


3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 


and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
Sinccain & Carrot Co., INnc., 591 


llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAPE—Black Gummed 
Merzcer, Atrrep E., 30 Irving Place, 


New York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
KromBerc, J., & Associates, C.P.A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Herpert H., C. P. A., 360 
W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
ReINISH, SAMUEL S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & MecAutirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th ate New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

MecKintey Litrxo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SieBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SinccaiR & VALENTINE Co., I1 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


Tue, 32- 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
New York Type TrRaAnsFrer SERVICE, 
237 Latayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Korn, Wo., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, : 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


32 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GaLLant Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Kory Komposers, Bourse Building, 
Phila., Pa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


Reminctron-Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELectric WRriTING 
MacuHINES Division oF INTERNA- 


TIONAL Business Macuines Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

REMINGTON-RanbD, INc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royat Typewriter Co., Two Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Situ, L. C., & Corona Typewriter, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Unperwoop E tiotrt FisHer Co., One 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Doutuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

SweicaArD-IpEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Macuine Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


VARNISH 

Autt & Wiporc Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hito VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. of 20th & 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SieBo_p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sincrarn & Carroitt Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincctain & Vacentine Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirtn, INnc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Hito VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccrain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincrain & Varentine Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR 
RESISTING FLOORS AND FOUN- 
DATIONS 

Korrunpb Co., Inc., THe, 48-15 32nd 
Pl., Long Island City, N. Y. 











VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Voce.ttype Co., 24 Commerce St., 
Newark, N. J. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mrc. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 

Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Seipping Solution 


Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Norman-WiLtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


WHIRLERS 
Doutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
RuTHerForD Macuinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesext Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
ZarkIn Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y 





A REASON WHY 


every one who sells to 
lithographers should 
advertise in The Photo- 


Lithographer. 


It is thoroughly read both 
by the men who buy — in 
the office, and by the men 
who have important influ- 
ence in the matter of what 
should be bought — in the 


shop. 
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Lithographic Abstracts 


Abstracts of important current articles, 


patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Research 
Department. Mimeographed lists have been 
prepared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. 
Either list may be obtained for six cents or 
both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Step Wedges for Color Work. 
G. L. Wakefield. Process En- 
gravers’ Monthly, 45, No. 535, 
July 1938, p. 234. Step wedges 
on bromide paper, used to achieve 
accurate color balance in 
making color separation nega- 
tives, can be made by exposing 
a strip of suitable bromide paper 
in steps to produce on develop- 
ment a wedge ranging from black 
tu white with a good scale of 
tones between. The method of 
preparation of a_ transparent 
wedge, from which projection 
prints of varying sizes can be 
made, is given in detail. 


Coloring Materials. A. Mur- 
ray. Assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Co. U. S. Patent No. 2,108,503. 
In a palette of special pigments 
employed in the process dis- 
closed in U. S. 2,008,290, a 
sketch intended for photome- 
chanical reproduction is drawn 
with pigments containing pre- 
determined amounts of fluores- 
cent material so that when the 
sketch is illuminated by ultra- 
violet light, the distortion in 
color balance is correct to com- 
pensate for deficiencies in the 
final printing inks. The repro- 
duction will look the same as the 
sketch illuminated by white light, 
i. e., as intended by the artist. 
(Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 


Octosper 1938 


Eastman Kodak Company, 24, 
p. 308 (1938).) 


The New Agfacolor. W. 
Schneider and G. Wilmanns. 
Veroffentlichungen der wissen- 
schaftlichen Zentral-Laborator- 
tum Photographische Abteilung, 
Agfa, 5: 29-36, 1937. The new 
Agfacolor film is coated with 
three light-sensitive layers sepa- 
rated by two clear gelatin inter- 
layers. The top layer is blue- 
sensitive and contains a yellow 
filter dye. The middle layer is 
green- and the bottom layer is 
red-sensitized. Each emulsion 
layer contains a_ nondiffusing 
dye-forming component that 
reacts with a phenylenediamine 
or a similar dye developer that 
forms a colored image in the 
presence of silver halide. The 
dye is complementary to the 
color to which the layer is sensi- 
tized. (Monthly Abstract Bulle- 
tin of Eastman Kodak Company, 
24, p. 281 (1938).) 


Making White-Corrected 
Positives for the Production of 
Printing Plates. W. J. Wilkin- 
son. Assigned to Miehle Printing 
Press and Mfg. Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,114,325. For correcting 
the whites in photomechanical 
color printing plates, a positive 
print of one of the separation 
negatives is opaqued except for 
its white values. A negative 
made from this print is super- 
imposed with each of the sepa- 
ration negatives for making posi- 
tives which are quite clear in 
their white areas. (Monthly Ab- 
stract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 24, p. 308 (1938).) 


Analysis Filters in Color Re- 
production. H. D. Murray and 
D. A. Spencer. Photographic 
Journal, 78, July 1938, pp. 474— 
82. For practical use, variations 
on the existing standard tri- 
color filters are likely to produce 
a marked improvement in the 


accuracy of the reproduction 
process: (1) The analysis sensi- 
tivity should fall off in the ex- 
treme red from a maximum at 
say’ 6250 A.U. to zero at 7000 
A.U. This can be effected by em- 
ploying emulsions with the req- 
uisite lack of sensitivity in these 
regions. (2) Hue matching would 
be improved if a filter-emulsion 
combination could be found in 
practice which gave a maximum 
green analysis sensitivity at 
about 5400 A.U. falling to zero at 
6000 A.U. When masking meth- 
ods, restricted to three separa- 
tion negatives only, are em- 
ployed, the use ofa positive 
from the green record bound 
with the blue filter-negative has 
the most theoretical justifica- 
tion. 


Masking in Photolithography. 
A. H. Reiser. Lithographers’ 
Journal, 23, No. 4, Aug. 1938, 
pp. 195, 215. Bassist’s new mask- 
ing apparatus consists of two 
parts, a single frame designed 
to hold the unexposed plate in 
the camera, which dispenses with 
the reversing prism in making 
the master and reversed mask- 
ing negative; and a double hinged 
frame, so designed as to per- 
mit the master negative and its 
mask to be mounted together in 
register quickly and easily, and 
to make possible the exposure of 
the final positive through the 
master alone or through both 
negatives in contact and in 
register. This latter enables the 
lithographer to control the con- 
trast in the final positive by 
varying the exposure through 
the master as compared with 
that through both negatives in 
contact. 


Dufaycolor and the Plate 
Maker. T. Baker. The Mid- 
western Lithographer, 3, No. 4, 
Aug. 1938, pp. 5-6. In four- 
color plate making from Dufay- 
color films, the special “‘narrow- 
cut” filters prepared by Dufay- 
color, Inc., should be used in 
making separation negatives. A 
gray step wedge mounted upon 
a blank piece of reseau and 
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PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES 





SPECIAL RAPID 
(Yellow Label) 


The universally accepted standard 
plate for continuous-tone color 
separation negatives for all pur- 
poses. 


SOFT GRADATION 
(Pink Label) 
Used the world over for exacting 


reproductions of colored objects 
in monochrome . : , 


—are indispensable 
for true color 


separation work. 


ALL STANDARD 
SIZES IN STOCK 
a 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ur plant a copy of the new — 


Has yo 
— Manual of Process Work: LOWER PRICES 


Price now reduced to $2.75. 
PHOTO 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


W. WASHINGTON ST. 





318 


CHICAGO ILLINOITS 





OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING i 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES - % 
PROVING ¢ ¢ PRESS J 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 















WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE... . 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 


| 1S GX @))] Bl BS 
Oiiset Inks 


@ Assure Foremost Pressroom 
Economy 

















@ Highest Possible Color Values 


@ Unfailing and Dependable 
Working Qualities 







They also give: you the satisfaction of knowing that 
when you buy them you are dealing with a house deep- 
every GRAPHIC 






ly interested in working out your 
lp Lg 10)-16 20, 






USE DRISCOLL’S OFFSET BLACK (0237) 
iT 1S NOTED FOR FINEST RESULTS 






Write for FreeSamples and Prices 





























tTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE, 









PLANT I WN wisc. 
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placed beside the transparency 
is indispensable. The exposed 
separation negatives should be 
developed together, and the inks 
used in printing should be abso- 
lutely standard. 


Half-tone Negatives. TT. S. 
Hiller. The Photo-Lithographer, 
6, No. 8, Aug. 1938, pp. 21-3. 
This article contains a detailed 
discussion of (1) the qualifica- 
tions half-tone negatives must 
possess to produce good offset 
press plates, (2) methods of 
standardizing photographic oper- 
ations, (3) optical factors in- 
volved in negative production, 
including Stephen Horgan’s 
method of half-tone screening, 
(4) contrast in negatives, and (5) 
of correct flashing procedure. 


Strip Film. A. H. Reiser. 
Printing Equipment Engineer, 56, 
No. 5, Aug. 1938, pp. 38, 64-5. 
Strip film is a highly contrasty 
orthochromatic film consisting 
of a transparent base supporting 
a thin membrane which contains 
the emulsion. The film may be 
stripped face down with clear 
water, but if permanent adhesion 
is desired or if the film must be 
stripped face up, an adhesive 
solution must be used. Camera 
room and stripping technique is 
given. Because of its many ad- 
vantages over wet-plate, chief 
among which are economy and 
simplicity, the use of strip film 
in photo-engraving and lithog- 
raphy has steadily increased. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


A Screenless Reproduction 
Process. F. H. Bloom. Com- 
merzielle Photographie, 1937, 
12, pp. 395-7. The original nega- 
tive is exposed to a sensitized 
zinc plate, which is then devel- 
oped, slightly etched, dried, and 
placed in the press for use. This 
photo-lithographic process en- 
ables reproduction of aerial 
prints for military purposes to be 
made with a saving of time and 
less loss of detail as compared 
with the _ half-tone process. 
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(Photographic Abstracts, 18, No. 
70, 1938, pp. 87-8.) 


Printing-Surfaces. C. B. Aller. 
British Patent No. 483, 349. A 
planographic printing-plate is 
constructed of two different me- 
tallic materials which are ink- 
refusing and ink-receiving, and 
respectively consist of stainless 
steel, chromium, or chromium 
alloys, and copper, nickel, or 
similar metal having the prop- 
erty of adhering to printing- 
ink. The plate may be made in 
flat or curved form, and the 
layer of stainless steel, chro- 
mium, or chromium alloy may 
be a thin layer applied to a 
strong base such as ordinary 
steel. The copper or nickel layer 
is preferably applied as a final 
thin coating to the stainless 
steel etc. and by means of etch- 
ing, the design to be printed is 
produced by eating away the 
copper etc. layer in parts cor- 
responding to the design. In 
applying thin layers of metal in 
building up the plate electro- 
lytic processes may be employed 
in which a bath is employed 
having a solution the pH of 
which is of the order 2.5-1.5 or 
lower. The layers of metal may 
also be applied by spraying, 
cathode atomizing, or by chemi- 
cal precipitation. 


Printing-Surfaces. G. E. Ake- 
ster. British Patent No. 485,496. 
An offset powder for transfer- 
ring an impression on paper to a 
zinc, aluminum, etc. plate for 
multicolor lithographic printing 
consists of an oxide of iron, such 
as ferric sesquioxide, and an ani- 
line dye, such as methy] violet, 
in such proportions as 16 parts 
by weight of iron oxide and 3 
parts by weight of the dye. The 
dry constituents are mixed to- 
gether, and a liquid such as 
methylated spirit is added. The 
whole is mixed until a stiff 
paste is formed, which is then 
allowed to dry, and the resulting 
powder is sifted. 


Lithographic Printing Plate. 
W. S. Field. U. S. Patent No. 








2,126,181. The process of chemi- 
cally graining a zinc lithographic 
plate which comprises cleaning 
the surface of the plate with a 
suitable cleansing agent, rinsing 
the surface of said plate with 
water or the like, treating the 
surface of said plate with a 
heated solution of a hydrolyzable 
acid phosphate of a divalent 
metal from the class of phos- 
phates adapted for the protec- 
tive coating of zinc for about 
thirty minutes, and rinsing the 
said plate. 


Processes of Making Litho- 
graphic Reproductions. F. H. 
Bloom. U. 8S. Patent No. 
2,122,404. A light sensitive ele- 
ment comprising a substantially 
gelatin-free egg-albumin, treated 
in the presence of heat with a 
light desensitizing dye and con- 
taining a chromatizing agent and 
which after exposure to light and 
without further treatment other 
than inking, washing, and clear- 
ing, will produce clear and evenly 
colored prints at high speed and 
over an extended press run. 


Equipment and Materials 


Device for Observing Color 
Register Indications of Color 
Prints Discharged from a Multi- 
color Press. R. E. Wallace. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,124,802. A 
device for observing color regis- 
ter marks upon a printed sheet 
moving in a linear direction, 
comprising a rotatably mount- 
ed reflector adapted to reflect 
the image of the register marks 
in a constant line of direction 
during a given length of move- 
ment of said marks, lenses inter- 
posed in the line of the reflected 
image, a reflector interposed in 
the line of the reflected image 
having an opening therethrough, 
means directing a beam of light 
onto said perforated reflector to 
be reflected onto the movable 
reflector and from thence to the 
printed sheet to illuminate the 
register mark throughout its 
path of movement, means for 
operating said rotatable reflector 
to follow the movement of the 
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For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 


| VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LEVY, — HALFTONE SCREENS 
| LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of Precision Production Cameras for 35 Years 
WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools" 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


of the Highest Accuracy — 
For reversed negatives to 
save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:6.8, £:8, £:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 

to 24 inches. 


GOERZ FOCUSING 
MAGNIFIER 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
real accurate focusing at a 
fixed distance from ground 
glass or in checking up neg- 
atives. 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P. L. 10 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





317 EAST 34°" ST 
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BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES, BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, ETC. 
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There is no Substitute for Quality 


C. W. H. CARTER 


100 VARICK STREET Established i865 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Sales Agent 
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register mark on the _ printed 
sheet and direct an image of said 
mark in a constant line of direc- 
tion through said lenses and 
through the opening in said per- 
forated reflector. 


Exhibition Review, 1938. Re- 
produktion, 9: 40-43, March, 
1938. Among the new photo- 
graphic apparatus is the “ Verti- 
color,”’ a device of Hoh and 
Hahne for making half-tone 
screen separation negatives from 
miniature color transparencies 
in the dark-room. It is a vertical 
enlarger with a vacuum film 
holder for the film that is being 
exposed, and with a circular 
screen held over the film. The 
Klimsch “Stator” is a machine 
which is said to produce more 
even sensitive coatings on offset 
plates. The plate is drawn slowly 
upward past a meniscus of solu- 
tion, and above that, past a heat- 
ing device to dry the coating. 
(Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 24, 
pp. 279-80 (1938).) 


Dampening System for Litho- 
graphic and Analogous Presses. 
J. G. Goedike. U. S. Patent No. 
2,126,768. The method of damp- 
ening printing surfaces of litho- 
graphic and analogous printing 
members, which consists’ in 
feeding a dampening fluid from 
a source of supply in two direc- 
tions through an endless path to 
a dampening system, and trans- 
mitting said dampening fluid to 
said printing surface through 
said dampening system. 


Illumination. I. H. Sayre. 
The Midwestern Lithographer, 3, 
No. 3, July 1938, pp. 6, 8, 10, 11. 
This article contains a compari- 
son of direct current and alter- 
nating current arc lamps, a dis- 
cussion of are voltage, general 
rules for the operation and care 
of lamps, and causes for short 
carbon life, poor light, and graph- 
itization. A table giving the 
exposure to be used for a given 
distance of the lamp from the 
plate is included. 
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Paper and Ink 


Sorption of Water Vapor by 
Papermaking Materials. C. O. 
Seborg, F. A. Simmonds, and P. 
K. Baird. Technical Association 
Papers, Series 21, No. 1. June 
1938, pp. 358-63. The hygro- 
scopicity of a pulp is increased 
by extreme heating and lowered 
by bleaching. The fact that re- 
peated drying and soaking treat- 
ments reduce the desorption 
hygroscopicity of a pulp above 
50 per cent relative humidity 
and that the adsorption mois- 
ture contents in the same humid- 
ity range or in the same mois- 
ture content range are not simi- 
larly affected by successive de- 
sorptions, cannot be explained 
on the basis of current theories 
of sorption mechanism. 


Paper and the Scumming of 
Lithographic Plates. Anony- 
mous. Patra Journal, 2, No. 1. 
July 1938, pp. 36-41. Scumming 
in lithographic printing may be 
caused by the removal and ink- 
ing up of surface fibers of a 
fluffy paper, and by the presence 
of grit in paper. This grit causes 
abrasion of the grain on the 
plate and removal of the desensi- 
tizing film of gum arabic. Excess 
alum in paper is a definite cause 
of scumming in direct lithogra- 
phy and a possible cause in offset 
on long runs. Alum causes alumi- 
num plates to scum sooner and 
move severely than zinc plates. 
Casein may also be a source of 
scumming. Salt or acid etches in 
the damping water reduce scum- 
ming due to alum and casein. 


Influence of Atmospheric Hu- 
midity and Temperature on the 
Moisture Content of Paper 
Board. R. W. K. Ulm. Technical 
Association Papers, Series 21, No 
1, June 1938, pp. 157-61. In the 
higher range of relative humidity, 
the effect of temperature on the 
moisture content of board in 
equilibrium with an atmosphere 
of a given relative humidity, is 
relatively small. In the lower 
range of relative humidity, the 
effect of temperature is larger 


the lower the relative humidity. 
At a constant absolute humidity 
the moisture content at equilib- 
rium decreases with increasing 
temperature. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the moisture con- 
tent of a piece of board is deter- 
mined by fixing any two of the 
three variables, temperature, ab- 
solute humidity, and _ relative 
humidity. 


General 


New Developments in the 
Graphic Arts. L. H. Allen. Ad- 
vertising and Publishing Produc- 
tion Yearbook, No. 4, 1938, pp. 
355-7. A discussion of new de- 
velopments in photo-engraving, 
design, transmission, printing 
processes, photography, color, 
and typography. Chief among 
these are (1) the spectro-photom- 
eter, used for analyzing, match- 
ing and standardizing colors; (2) 
facsimile telegraphy, whereby 
printed matter and drawings 
may be transmitted to a distant 
point; (3) Finch Telechrome 
System of sending natural color 
photographs over long distance 
telephone wires; (4) the Lenzart 
process employing mercury ink 
to print planographic plates on 
relief printing equipment; (5) 
the Graph-O-Screen _ Stencil, 
designed to print detail and line 
with sharpness; (6) invisible 
color; (7) Cellograph half-tones, 
and (8) the Colorgraph method 
of reproducing full color half- 
tones from black and white en- 
gravings. 


Set-off Due to Faulty Adjust- 
ment of An Antiset-off Sprayer 
Anonymous. Patra Journal, 2, 
No. 1. July 1938, pp. 7-9. When 
a gum antiset-off sprayer was 
used, set-off was found to be due 
to the fact that the fine particles 
of the gum solution sprayed 
were not sufficiently dry on 
reaching the sheet, and_ the 
sticky particles adhered to the 
ink and caused sticking of the 
sheets. The following factors can 
‘ause this: the sprayer may be 
too close to the sheet, the air 
pressure behind the nozzle may 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- 
creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 


THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
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ATTENTION - artists - art directors 
YOURS . . . Without Charge 


\ 
\ 


We will gladly send proof thot 
your script lettering will take on 
new life and acquire a distinc- 
tive personality if you will use 


“A to Z” lettering aids. 
Nothing else like it on the market. 


The finest lettering charts ever 
produced on the subject. De- 
signed by experts for your prac- 
tical aid. 


Two volumes beautifully printed, 
spiral bound and cellophane 
wrapped. Should be in every 
art department. 





Sample pages on request. 


Both books sent postpaid for only $2.00 


JACOB STEIN, Publisher 


Box PL2-175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


British Sales Representative — Blandford Press Ltd. 
16 Hyde Street, London, W. C. 1, England 


Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


Write 
C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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be too low, the nozzle orifice may 
be too large, or the composition 
of the spraying solution may be 
at fault. 


The Work of Patra: Some 
Valuable Investigations. G. L. 
Riddell. British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, 122, No. 
504, June 16, 1938, pp. 633-5. 
The Patra laboratories are doing 
work upon the drying and work- 
ing qualities of inks, the optical 
and mechanical printing quali- 
ties of paper, printing pressure, 
and ink transference. In_ the 
realm of lithography the wetting 
of a surface by a liquid is being 
studied, and in the photogravure 
field an investigation of the 
etching process is under way. 

oe 


Tiffany and Woolworth 
(from page 47) 

As mentioned in my article 
in the September issue of THE 
Puoto-LiTHOGRAPHER, the in- 
dustry of photo-lithography has 
suffered in recent years from the 
invasion of too many concerns 
made up of people who either 
know next to nothing about the 
process or who know the process 
in its mechanical and technical 
phases but are lacking in busi- 
ness experience and abilities. 

One of the results has been 
that consumers have been disap- 
pointed with a lot of photo- 
lithographed material that has 
fallen far short of the qualities 
they have been led to expect 
and that has been far below 
what we might call the median 
of quality. Many consumers 
have condemned the entire proc- 
ess and all lithographers be- 
cause of such failures, instead of 
placing the blame where it be- 
longs—with the individual li- 
thographer who has fallen down 
on the job. 

On first thought the foregoing 
seems to furnish a dismal setting 
for the competent photo-lithog- 
rapher who is out to land some 
of the really choice work in his 
field. When we look into the 
matter more thoroughly, our 
belief is that the good lithogra- 
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pher can find in such circum- 
stances many advantages for 
himself. 

Regardless of how far the in- 
experienced photo-lithographers 
may have gone in disparaging 
the process by delivering poor 
work, there are so many intrinsic 
and exclusive merits in the proc- 
ess that it just can’t be ignored 
by the astute buyer of litho- 
graphed material. Consequently, 
although he may be soured for 
awhile, the day soon comes when 
he finds it very advisable, in the 
interests of efficient buying, to 
consider the process again. When 
that time comes there is one sure 
thing—he will not be inveigled 
into dealing with the slip-shod 
photo-lithographer. He will in- 
stead go out of his way to find 
one who has made a reputation 
for good work. 

THE Qua.ity SuHop Has Low- 
ER SELLING Costs.—It is an 
erroneous idea that because a 
lithographic establishment is de- 
termined to stick to high stand- 
ards of product, it is destined to 
remain a much smaller shop than 
the plant that takes work on a 
price basis only. Some of the 
largest plants in the country 
have been built on the basis of 
work of high quality. And here 
is one important fact to keep in 
mind regarding such establish- 
ments—whereas their cheap com- 
petitors must constantly main- 
tain a large force of salesmen 
(or shall we say order takers) in 
which expensive turnover is 
frequent because of the vicissi- 
tudes of selling on the basis of 
low price only, the shop known 
for high quality work enjoys the 
benefits of what we might call 
diminishing costs of selling. The 
work such a shop obtains is, in 
itself, valuable sales promotion 
material and customers who are 
obtained on the basis of high 
quality products and services do 
not have to be re-sold constantly. 
Many of them look on the qual- 
ity photo-lithographer as an es- 
sential part of their buying mar- 
ket, to be dealt with fairly be- 
cause they have respect for his 










































judgments and the kind of work 
he turns out. 

Another angle to this matter 
of benefits to the high quality 
lithographer in competition with 
other lithographers is that while 
he need never be shut out from 
competition on so-called cheap 
work, in which there is always a 
chance to convert the cheap 
buyer into a buyer of quality 
material, the buyer of high 
quality lithographed products 
is very unlikely to waste his 
time and money by calling in 
the lithographer who is noted for 
the cheap work he does. So, if 
anything, new business oppor- 
tunities are greater for the high 
quality lithographer. 

There are many erroneous 
notions held by printing buyers 
all-over the country regarding 
the merits of photo-lithography. 
Some of them think of it only as 
an inexpensive way to get repro- 
ductions in cases where cheap 
materials and cheap labor won’t 
react unfavorably, such as for 
internal forms, etc. Others think 
it is a process useful only in the 
manufacture of large posters and 
multicolored point-of-sales ad- 
vertising material—that it has 
no merits as a process to give 
them direct mail literature, etc. 

The high quality lithographer 
has a man-size job cut out for 
himself when he endeavors to 
dispel some of these misconcep- 
tions that are deeply rooted in 
the minds of many printing 
buyers, to the end that he will 
get his just share of the general 
printing business in his territory. 
But if he has built up a reputa- 
tion for turning out work of high 
quality, his job will be much 
easier. He can go to any inter- 
view fortified with plenty of 
proof of his abilities, and the 
abilities of the process to do 
first class reproduction jobs that 
in many kinds of work not only 
will compare favorably with 
work done by other processes, 
but in some instances will be 
much better—of higher quality 
because most capable of achieving 
desired and specific results. 
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SET YOUR 
OWN TYPE . 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. Save 


composition costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning 
... Easy to use. Write for folder. 


FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 

















Solve your 


Paper Conditioning 
problem 
with a SOUTHWORTH UNIT 
PAPER AERATING EQUIPMENT 


Write to 


Southworth Machine Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITHA 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 


ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ask your dealer for “‘Asco”’ 
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Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $2.50. Count 
eight words to the line; address to be counted. Remittance must 
accompany order. Box number addresses are confidential and can- 


CLASSLFNED ADVERTISING 


not be revealed. Unless otherwise stated address replies to The 
Photo-Lithographer, 254 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





FOREMAN, in leading photo-offset firm for six years. Will go 
anywhere. Reasonable. J. D. Fox, 1837 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHER, all around experience doing A-1 half-tones 
of greatest sizes, wet plates or films, positives; very able on color 
separations, metal plates, repeating cameras; technical color 
photography. Box 900. 





LITHOGRAPHER, who has operated as transferer, prover, photo- 
plate maker, pressman and photographer; also foreman. At present 
employed, wishes to permanently locate on West Coast. Ogden, 
H-B & Directoplate machines. Box 901. 





ARTIST, cameraman, plate maker desires connection with small 
firm, any location. Available immediately. Will start at $1.00 
rate. Can handle line, half-tone and continuous tone on films 
and dry plates, using any kind of emulsion and filter; excellent line 
and continuous tone prints, enlargements, etc., retouching, lettering, 


some designing. Box 902. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER, with two years experience in major 
lithograph company, desires new position. For past year in charge 
of plate making production. Can perform all plate making opera- 
tions and processes. Expert in natural color photography. Paper 
conditioning, dot etching, research. Age, 25. All inquiries 
promptly answered. Box 903. 





YOUNG MAN with ten years experience in production and esti- 
mating work in Photo-Offset and Lithographic work, wants a job as 
estimator with a good established firm. Also capable of handling 
purchasing of paper and Lithographic supplies. Box 904. 





PHOTOGRAPHER ~ Experienced line and half-tone, some color 
work on film. Desires position as assistant to wet plate photogra- 
pher. Conscientious, ambitious, hard worker. Has made rapid 
rise in relatively short space of time. Box 909. 





EXPERIENCED LITHO ARTIST in every medium of reproduc- 
ing high class litho art work. Also the dot etch and the glass 
process methods. Black and white drawings, sketches, and layouts. 
Capable of taking charge. Box 910. 





PLANT AND SALES EXECUTIVE with well-rounded experi- 
ence in the lithographic and letterpress fields seeks new connection. 
Background embraces twenty-three years experience. Thoroughly 
familiar with every step in the production of fine lithographic or 
letterpress work. Can take complete charge of plant. Will in- 
vest capital on suitable terms. Box No. K-24. 





PHOTOGRAPHER ~— PLATEMAKER — STRIPPER. Nine 
years diversified experience modern lithographic plants. Excellent 
references. Locate anywhere. Box K-25. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SERVICES 





STATLER COLOR CORRECTION BUREAU 
Send your color plates to us for dot-etching — Moderate fees . . . 
Union Labor . . . Expert Craftsmanship. 


145 West 25th Street Call CHelsea 3-5132 





SUMMER PLATE TINTING scumming eliminated by simple 


formula charge reasonable fee guaranteed. 


Manor Press, 101-11 Jamaica Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





WANTED TO BUY 





GOOD used zinc multilith plates. Lithographers — we regrain all 
types and sizes litho. plates. Let us quote. Doetzel-Corey Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





FOR SALE 





40” x 40” all metal, motor controlled, Levy Camera with stand; for 
both film and wet plate; Hoe Hand Proof Press 30” x 36”. Both in 
fine condition. Allan B. Croke Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





Lanston Monotype Offset Proof Press, type DHP, 30” x 36”, work 
size 28” x 35”, plate and bed moveable, late model, A-1 condition, 
new cost $2700.00, price $1950. E. T. Sullebarger Company, 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago. 





17” x 22” Harris Press, practically new. Box 905. 





HARRIS LB and GT 41” x 54” single and two-color offset presses 
— 220 AC electrical equipment, first class condition. Box 906. 





RUTHERFORD offset press size 22” x 30” with suction pile feeder 
and pile delivery — 220 AC 60 cycle 3 phase — A-1 condition. 
Box 907. 





44” x 5514” offset proof press, power driven. 24” x 30” F& L 
metal decorating press. Priced for quick removal. Box 908. 





NEW vacuum printing frame 22” x 28”, all metal construction, 
manual vacuum shut off with pump and motor $135.00. New 
plate whirler with chromolax heater, air circulator, ball bearing 
shaft will take up to 20” x 24” plate $140.00. Several Wesel 
20” x 20” cameras. Singer Engineering Co., camera and lamp 
expert, 49 Prince Street, New York, N. Y., tele. Canal 6-5810. 





A STRAIGHT LINE is still the shortest path between two points. 
So if you're looking for a job, or if you have one you would like 
to fill, advertise in the classified columns of THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER. It's the shortest and most direct path to the 
man you want we know of. 
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@ When the pace is fast and furious— 
when new high-speed offset presses 
crack and chip ordinary rollers until 
they literally go to pieces—that’s the 
time when durable Daycos keep 
rolling along. 

Lithographers all over the nation 
have learned that Daycos retain their 
excellent inking qualities long after 
other rollers have died of cracked 
surfaces—and broken hearts. 

Daycos are tough—their material 
is unaffected by the ingredients of 


Dayco 


THE PACE THAT CRACKS UP ORDINARY ROLLERS 
DOESN'T BOTHER 


inks and washes. Dayco surfaces do 
not become wrinkled or corroded— 
do not develop hard crusts to cause 
cracking or chipping. Ground to 


perfect smoothness and accuracy, 
Dayco Rollers stay that way for 
millions and millions of impres- 
sions. Daycos never lose their per- 
fect affinity for ink—never get sticky 
or go dead—never vary with chang- 
ing atmospheric conditions. 

And when the time finally comes 
for reconditioning, a new sleeve— 


Rollexs 
D 














costing but a fraction of new roller 
cost—actually makes the Dayco 
Roller brand new again. 

Learn how durable Daycos can 
take the gruelling gaff that your 
presses hand out. Havea representa- 
tive study your requirements and 
prescribe Dayco Rollers built 
specifically for you. And don’t for- 
get—there is only one patented 
sleeve-type roller—only one durable 
Dayco. Get the genuine—and get 
better work with lower production 
costs. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


~ 2 
Dayco Bas® AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 














ALWAYS ACCEPTED AS PROFIT EQUIPMENT IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


Pressroom profits can be determined in only one 
way—the number of high grade, saleable sheets 
turned out during a day’s run. Harris Offset 
Presses are designed and engineered for this re- 
sult. Harris press speed is supported by engineer- 
ing accuracy and precision manufacture. The 
Harris LSQ single color 26” x 40” shown here 
is representative of the new line of eight sizes 
of Harris Offset Presses that completely cover 


the requirements of all the Offset Market. 


HARRIS +SEYBOLD+ POTTER CO. 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street; Chicago, 343 South 


Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 





